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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs, 09 sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LiFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. Lhe name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MISS. 


Zhose who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment is requested it will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 


On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index 
to Vol. N/X. of Country Lire zs not included in the body of the paper, 
tut it will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt 
of a stamped and addressed wrapper. - 

Vou, 01, Vil., Vial, IX, Xo AI. ATL, AM, AIF; AV 4 AVL, 
AV7/., XV7//., and X/X. 0f Country LIFE are now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Tubusher. Price, bound in green half-morocco, 
25s. per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vos. 1., 11., Ill, 1V., 
and V. are out of print. All cheques should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

Zhe charge jor Small Estate Announcements is 12s. per inch per 
mmsertion, the minimum space being half an ixch, approximately 
48 words, for which the charge is 6s. per msertion. All Advertise- 
ments must be prepaid. 


THE RURAL EXODUS { 
IN FRANCE 


| e e . 


JULES MELINE has for many years past occupied 

a prominent position in French politics. He was 

Minister of Agriculture from 1883 to 1885, President 

of the Representative Chamber of France in 1889, 

and in 1896 became Prime Minister. In all these 

positions he showed himself a statesman of wide grasp and 
moderate views. No one, therefore, is better qualified to discuss 
the problem o. the rural exodus, and in a book which he has just 
published he has done this with a breadth and understanding 
that leave very little to be desired. In tkis country it is 
customary to take too narrow a view of this question, as if the 
desertion of the soil was due to simple and easily ascertained 
causes. M. Méline goes much deeper in his analysis of a situa- 
tion that is essentially the same in France as it is in Great 
Britain and other European countries. We are living in an 
epoch when, owing to the improvement of transport and the 
opening up of virgin soil, agricultural produce is cheaper 
than ever before in the history of the world. At the same time, 
industry has expanded in a corresponding degree. It has opened 
up for rich and poor such careers as were not, and cannot be, 
possible on the land. He who is engaged in the production of 


food is engaged in a field where competition has become so large 
that high profits are impossible; hence agricu.ture, even under 
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the most favourable circumstances, cannot be expected to yield 
more than a moderate competence. 

In England the conditions were first to become accentuated. 
M. Méline describes us as having been in the middle of the last 
century easily sovereign in the world of commerce. We sent our 
goods and machinery into every part of the world—the world of 
which Great Britain was called the workshop. That meant, there- 
fore, the opening up to ambitious youths of a thousand ways to 
riches that never had been dreamed of as long as we were in the 
main an agricultural country. No doubt the peasant was unable to 
sit down and imagine the forces at work. He had not mind enough 
for that. But he thought he saw that the town offered better wages 
in the present and better openings to his children in the future. 
He saw, tco, that migration had become much easier than it was 
to his forefathers. Inour country, too, he had lost the bond that 
used to tie him to the soil, and, being only a worker for hire, 
it was not unnatural that he shouid consider where he could 
make the best bargain. In France the exodus has not been so 
complete just because the peasant has more interest in the soil; 
but the other countries have followed in the wake of England. 
The United States, who, at the beginning of last century were 
content to import their manufactured goods and sell their agri- 
cultural produce, entered into the field of commerce and became one 
ot Great Britain’s greatest rivals. M. Méline fixes the year 1870 
as the beginning of the second period of his history. At that time, he 
says, all the great nations evinced “their intention to shake off the 
industrial yoke of England, and to create, each on its own territory, 
manufactures capable of ministering to home needs.” The mot 
d'ordve of the time was ** We have no need of the foreigner, we are 
self-sufficing.” Germany, Austria, Russia, France, Italy and 
Switzerland drew up tariffs to protect themselves from British 
competition and began to nurse their own manufactures. 
America came into line with the European nations, and by 
means of prohibition built up a great manufacturing industry. 
Yet America is not being allowed to have it all her own way. 
In the newly-awakened Japan she has found a rival who is likely 
to claim a large share, at least, of the Eastern trade. 

M. Méline’s decision seems to be that commerce has been 
overdone, and that, as each country is now producing manufactures 
for its own population and trying to export to other countries, 
there will be such an amount of over-production as will cause a 
reaction of trade and drive people out of work. Ina word, his 
opinion is that the unemployed will be forced back to the land. 
There are two considerations which seem to us to weaken the 
strength of this argument. One is the introduction of machinery 
into agricultural work. M. Méline makes rather light of this. In 
dealing with the objections put forward by M. Vandervelde, he 
says, ‘‘ It will be some time before we see machines capable ot 
growing corn and potatoes, beetroot and grapes.” That may be 
quite true, but machines are used for sowing and reaping the 
corn and for digging the potatoes, and even for performing many 
operations in the cultivation of beetroot, grapes and other garden 
produce. Every good farmer knows that he can get along with 
much fewer hands now than was the case twenty years ago, and 
in ordinary agriculture it is idle to conceal the fact that there is 
less need of labour now than ever before in its history. That is 
one obvious objection toa return to the land. ‘The other con- 
sideration to which we have alluded is that we think that 
M. Méline is too much of a pessimist in regard to the future of 
commerce. The needs of the individual are so constantly 
expanding that there is no practical limit to market possibilities. 
Moreover, the cheapness of food is the greatest encouragement that 
industry can have. Every halfpenny that a workman saves on 
his food is so much more that he has to spend in clothes. 
Every halfpenny that he can save on clothes and other 
necessities is something that he can lay out on the additional 
comforts and luxuries which are the very salt of life. It is surely 
an economic doctrine, scarcely needing to be stated, that when 
necessities are dear there is less to spend on luxuries. M. Méline, 
of course, deals with other reasons that have led to the rural 
exodus, chief of which is the education that comes not only from 
books and schools, but from mixing with the world. He draws 
a vivid picture of the peasant sitting in his small cottage, dreaming 
of splendid theatres, brightly-lit cafés, brilliant fétes, and the 
comtorts and the luxuries of din life. 


Our Portrait I Wirsevvtiow. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Honourable 

Mrs. Ruaidhri Erskine. Mrs. Ruaidhri Erskine is the 

daughter of Dona Maria de Guadalupe and of Mr. Joseph Heaven 

of Forest of Birse, Aberdeenshire, and married the Hon. Stuart 
Joseph Ruaidbri Erskine, a son of Lord Erskine, in 1go2. 


* * It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFE be granted 


except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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ACH agricultural show held in London brings with it 
its own set of visitors. The first are the horse shows 
of Shires, hunters and nackneys, beginning in February. 
This gives the keynote to the animals of the various 
breeds that will appear during the coming summer. 

Ihe London Shire Horse Show is, in fact, the greatest of 
its kind, while those of the hunters and hackneys which follow are 
stepping into importance. In summer the Royal Agricultural 
Society held its show for some years, and though the results 
were not satisfactory from a financial standpoint, the occasion 
was looked upon as one for a pleasant holiday by a part 
of the agricultural population. The Smithfield Show of fat 
cattle has also been generally regarded as the occasion for an 
outing. The Dairy Show, which has been taking place this week, 
has an importance of its own. The entries show how greatly 
its popularity is increasing with dairy-farmers and milkmaids, 
many of whom may be seen doing, the sights of London at the 
moment. Ofall the shows held in London it is probably the 
most useful and practical, and we are glad to learn that the 
entries this year constitute a record. oss 





Considerable troubie has arisen in West Suffolk and East 
Cambridge. In the parish of Burwell, near Newmarket, about 
1,000 acres of land, which are Crown property, are at present 
farmed by the Woods and Forests Commissioners, lacking 
ordinary agricultural tenants. Mr. C. D. Rose, Member for 
ast Cambridgeshire, started a movement some months ago to 
make these lands into small holdings. In doing so he has excited 
the apprehension of the labourers who have been employed there. 
They run to about forty regular hands, and twenty-five others 
who are casually taken on at harvest and other times of excep- 
tional activity. ‘These have drawn up a petition to complain that 
they will be thrown out of work by the change that is contem- 
plated. They say ‘if these small holdings come to pass it will 
mean turning fourteen to eighteen families out of house and 
home, and between thirty to forty children, to let a lot of 
strangers come in and take the land as small holders, and work 
it themselves, and employ no labour.” It is said that the men 
are all on notice to quit on October 11th. 


Ve trust that the fears of the agricultural labourers are 
ill-founded. Mr. Kose and those who work with him would do 
very unwisely it they engaged strangers to settle in preference to 
the men who have lived the greater part of their lives on the soil 
and know how to cultivate it. We trust that if the small holdings 
scheme be persevered with every effort will be made to secure 
the ousted labourers as tenants. Experience in other cases has 
hown that that is the only way to succeed. People who come 
‘rom a distance are as likely as not to be ignorant of agricul- 
ure, and, at any rate, they cannot understand the peculiarities 

{ the land as well as those who have been engaged in working on 
for the greater part of their lives. The labourers themselves 
vould surely be better as small holders than in their present 
sition, as wages in that district never have ruled high. 
loreover, it can be proved by actual figures that at Winterslow, 
1 example, and in Lincolnshire, where nests of small holdings 
ive been established for some time, the working population has 
creased both in numbers and contentment. The obvious way 
it of the ditficulty, then, is to give the labourers themselves an 
portunity of becoming small holders on the reconstructed farms. 


A modified sympathy will be felt with those Parisians who 
e reduced to a diet of stale bread and biscuits on account of a 
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dispute between the master and journeymen bakers. A consider- 
able proportion of those who live in ihis country would regard 
without apprehension a similar state of aflairs here. Since the 
use of bakers’ bread became so common it has greatly deterio- 
rated in quality, and there is very good reason for regretting the 
disuse of the kitchen oven. It would greatly improve the educa- 
tion of our young women if they were compelled once more to 
learn how to bake bread. The benefit would be both direct 
and indirect. The bare fact of their having to choose and use 
flour would enable them to become much more critical than they 
aré at present, when they will accept whatever the millers care 
to offer. In another page will be found a pregnant discussion of 
the wheat question by an expert. ‘Those who read it carefully 
will see that there has been a deterioration in the quality of 
flour, and we are positive this would be amended if the use of 
home-made flour became more general. 


The work of progress at the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society still pursues the even tenor of its way. A few months 
ago the old wooden cattle sheds, with their cramped asphalte 
yards, were demolished, and in their place new and more roomy 
buildings have been erected. ut it is only within the last few 
days that they have been completed and tenanted. Apart from 
the greater space which they afford for exercise, they possess 
another very admirable feature, and this is in the substitution of 
rough cinders for asphalte in the outdoor enclosure, for thereby 
it is hoped a check will be placed on the excessive growth of the 
hoofs, which cattle in continement always suffer from. Shortly, 
we believe, a new and more suitable place is to be provided for 
the Polar bears. These animals, by the way, have, during the 
last few days, acquired something like notoriety, in having, for 
a few brief hours, regained their freedom. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
DILEC ta J. H. Ewina. 
Take a step to the left of the highway of life, 
And wander away down the lane, 
You will find, as you pass from the dust and the strife, 
You are back in your childhood again. 
There’s an old village green with a flack of white geese, 
And a weed-mantled pond at the side, 
A tumble-down inn hidden under the trees, 
And cottages hardly espied. 
The sky is aglow with the last of the sun, 
The roses and hollvhocks shine; 
The old people gossip, the little ones run, 
And the landlord sits under his sign. 
There’s the church with its yews and its rickety fence, 
Its graves with their crosses above, 
And there at the side, where the shadows are dense, 
The boys and the girls making love. ; 
It is but for a moment: the dust and the roar 
Of the world comes about vou again ; 
But the child is awake in your spirit once more 
As you reach the high road from the lane. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 


Pike are well known to do considerable injury to fisheries in 
Ireland, especially in the lakes in the West. On Lough Corrib, 
during the present year, a good deal has been done towards 
vetting rid of them, permission having been obtained from the 
Fisheries Branch of the Department of Agriculture for Ireland. 
Lough Corrib is celebrated for the size and number of the pike 
it contains. Operations commenced towards the end of February, 
lasting to the close of April, when, in all, 387 pike, weighing 
3,685|b., were netted or killed. Owing to a lack of funds the 
Corrib Fisheries were unable this year to continue the rewards 
offered to fishermen and others residing along the shore of the 
lake for the destruction of pike. In 1905, at a cost of £25, there 
were 936 pike killed (and paid for), the weight being 7,352lb. It is 
easy to imagine what an amount of damage these would have 
wrought. 





There is little likelihood that the okapi will ever become 
common either in our zoological gardens or in our museums, and 
consequently every recorded capture is of interest. During the 
past week a really magnificent male of this rare and puzzling 
beast has been on view at Messrs. Rowland Ward’s showrooms 
in Piccadilly previous to its deportation to America. In so far 
as coloration is concerned this specimen appears to differ in no 
way from that to be seen at the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, which is apparently a female. But it differs 
conspicuously in the possession of horns, which, as in the few 
other males so far recorded, are represented by small bosses of 
bare yellow bine surmounting a long hair-covered base. Some 
authorities regard these horns as the last vestiges of antlers, 
possibly of a simple type, such as those of the muntjac, which 
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also have an extremely iong hair-covered pedicel. In the true 
giraffe, to which the okapi is nearly related, the last trace of horn 
has disappeared, leaving only the long pedicel covered entirely 
with hair, 


Without in the slightest degree wishing to influence the 
decision of the magistrates who are considering how far the Act 
passed in 1625, in the reign of Charles I., can be utilised for the 
suppression of rabbit-coursing on Sundays, it may be per- 
missible to point out certain objections to the use of obsolete and 
semi obsolete Acts of Parliament. Supposing it to be assumed 
that one day’s rest in seven is a national advantage, it is cer- 
tainly better to proceed upon direct lines in imposing it. The 
doctrine of utility and health will appeal to all classes of the 
population, while if the advocacy be based on religious sanction, 
it is bound to meet with a considerable amount of opposition. 
It may |e that the situation will call for special legislation, but 
much better have a new law than produce irritation by using 
ancient and disused weapons. Things have changed very much 
since the year 1625, and any new regulation could be made with 
full appreciation of the fact. Carlyle once said very truly that 
no Parliament is able to make laws; it only registers laws already 
made in the minds of those who govern. 


People who are in the habit of having sardines on the 
breakfast-table have recently experienced considerable difficulty 
in obtaining some of the best-known brands. The reason is that 
sardines, like all the tribes of the water, are capricious in their 
habits. They appear to have altogether forsaken the coast of 
Brittany, and the consequence is that thousands of women and 
children, who used to find occupation in packing them, are 
thrown out of employment. Help will, no doubt, be found for 
them, as it was found for the fishermen in the North when the 
herring changed its path of migration. In the meantime, it 
seems that Portuguese sardines are likely to come on the market. 
It is extremely improbable that there has been any diminution of 
the little fish. But the general public will not suffer, because, 
if supplies cannot be obtained from one quarter, they will be 
from another; but this is small consolation to the poor sardine 
fishermen of Brittany. 


In the controversy about spelling reform, few more pregnant 
utterances have to be noted than the letter which Mr. Avory H. 
Forbes has sent to The Times. His point is that it is among the 
poor and lowiy that pronunciation and spelling have been 
preserved. They are the true aristocrats of the language, while 
‘the cultured and educated are the radical innovators.” This is 
both true and pertinent. Very olten we hear peopie who are 
supposed to be educated almost glorying in their ignorance of 
certain provincial words. In many cases that means nothing less 
than that they have forgotten (if they ever knew) their Chaucer. 
A great number of what are thought to be broad landward words 
are to be found in the works of ‘* the well of English undefiled.” 
Pronunciation, which is so often set down as the result of local 
caprice, frequently preserves old forms of words. 


Akin to this is the transformation which words frequently 
undergo from being transferred from one part of the Empire to 
another. Inhabitants of the Northern part of our kingdom, for 
example, are never tired of expatiating upon the expressiveness 
of the “braid Scots tongue,” and in their own mouths colloquial 
Scotch is entitied to all that is claimed for it. But the very 
words and phrases that are so full of meaning to them 
become impoverished when adopted by a Southron. As an 
exampie we take the familiar word “ wile.’ Among old- 
fashioned Scotch people it signifies no more than woman, and 
thus we have henwife, that is to say, a woman who attends to 
poultry ; a fishwife—a woman who sells fish ; and a traveller on the 
road, when he says that he met a “ wee wifie,” means no more 
than that he encountered a little woman; but in England this old 
meaning of the word has been lost altogether. It would be easy 
to multiply words and phrases that have had a very similar 
history. 





A very notable actress has passed away in the person of 
Mme. Ristori. Many English playgoers will remember her 
appearance in this country in 1880, when she played Lady 
Macbeth both in London and in the provinces. At that time she 
made a great impression, though it was impossible that she could 
be seen to any great advantage, as she was already sixty-five 
years of age, and had lost something of her original fire. Besides 
which she was handicapped by having to use a language which 
she imperfectly understood. But when we think how few actors or 
actresses ever come to be known beyond the bounds of their own 
country and language we gain some idea of the magnificence of her 
career. She started at the lowest rung of the ladder, her parents 
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having only been strolling players, who took her on the stage as a 
baby of two months. Very early in life, however, she gave proof of 
her sterling abilities, and it is not too much to say that at fifteen 
she was a celebrated actress. In 1847 she made a romantic 
marriage with the Marchese Capranica del Grillo, and for some 
time disappeared from the stage. But love of the footlights was 
a passion with her, and eventually she came once more before 
the public, playing not only in Italy, but in Paris and other 
Continental capitals. Her career in many re pects is comparable 
to that of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. 





THE WOOD-PIGEONS. 
The heron has dropped to the burn, 
To the loch the mallard has flown, 
The swallows will not return 
Till spring comes again to her own; 
The partridge is mourning her brood 
Where the silence follows the gun, 
But the wood-pigeons up in the wood 
Deny that the summer is done. 


The roses are trampled and torn, 
The elm has a mantle of gold, 
The berries are thick on the thorn, 
And the bracken a-fire on the wold; 
But up in the green-tasselled firs, 
The croon of this grey lover starts— 
“Coo! Coo!” How the mellow note stirs 
All the spring lying hid in our hearts! 
WILLIAM OGILVIE. 


Under circumstances which, we think, will meet with th: 
sympathy of our readers, we wish to express our regret to the 
editor of the Néneteenth Century and After and his contributor 
Major Richardson. What happened wasthis. In the early part 
of the summer an arucle was submitted to us by a would-be 
contributor on “The Dog as a Campaigner.” This wa: 
accepted, and in due time made its appearance in our pages. 
Only then did we discover that an article of the same kind, but 
under a slightly different name, had appeared in the March issue 
of the Nineteenth Century and After for 1905. A comparison oi 
the two productions showed only too conclusively that th 
writer of the article sent to us had made an _ improper 
use of that by Major Richardson. We do not, for the 
moment, make the name of the writer public, because 
it is obvious that he has laid himself open to legal proceed 
ings of a serious nature. But we have in our possession 
a letter from him acknowledging what he had done and making 
the excuse that, being engaged on a book on the dog, he had 
made a sort of frécis of the other article referred to, and having 
forgotten its source and origin sent it to us. 


So much for our contemporary and its contributor. But 
there remains another aspect of the case to be considered. It 
has been our custom here to read caretully every contribution 
submitted to us and to accept or reject it entirely on its merits, 
and without considering whether the author was a known or an 
unknown writer. Thisisan arrangement for which we think those 
who are contemplating literature as a profession ought to be 
grateful, as it gives an opening to talent wherever it may come 
irom. but our task will be rendered very difficult indeed if we are 
expected to read all the articles that appear in magazines in ordet 
to check the dishonesty of the one black sheep that is always to 
be found in every multitude. It is true that such an occurrence 
is unprecedented in the office. As a rule, the young contributo: 
is perfectly honest, and we would earnestly advise him no less 
for his own sake than for the good name of the profession to which 
he seeks to belong, to acknowledge frankly any authorities whose 
work he desires to make use of. If this be done there can be no 
possible mistake. It will supply the means of judging to what 
extent the use made of other people’s work is legitimate or the 
opposite. On the other hand, to do as our contributor did is no: 
only dishonest, but it is a sin against letters. 


According to all accounts there has never before been a year 
when so many people have been taking their autumn holiday; 
in the various seaside resorts all round our coasts. The mos: 
exact information comes from the Isle of Man, of which the insula: 
position, perhaps, gives peculiar facilities for this kind of estimat 
It is officially reported that this autumn’s visitors to the islan ' 
were in excess of last year’s number by no less than betwee 


38,000 and 39,000, and there is no doubt that in other places « ° 


autumn resort the increase has been large in something approac! 
ing the like proportions. 


access to the Isle of Man have been considerably increased. Bu 
the migration to the seaside has been larger in all directions tha : 








To say that the proportion is quite th» 
same elsewhere would no doubt be erroneous, for the facilities ¢ { 
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usual, and a feature of the migration is that the visits are being 
prolonged later into the autumn months than usual. Doubtless 
the generally fine weather has been the cause of much of the 
increase, but much also must be due to the healthy condition 
of trade and general prosperity throughout the country. 


In some parts of Scotland, especially in the North and East, 
the crops, which in other respects are well above the average, 
are being attacked by the Hessian fly. Farmers are not too well 
acquainted either with the nature of pests of this kind, which 
fortunately are of only occasional occurrence, or with the best 
means of defending themselves against them. ‘he Board of 
Fisheries and Agriculture has printed a leaflet, with illustrations, 
xy means of which farmers may easily identify the insect and all 
ts works, and also may be informed of the most approved ways 
f checking its ravages. The address of the Board is 4, White- 
iall Place, London, and on application, by letter, which need not 


ROM the very earliest period 
in the world’s history of 
which we have any record, 
wheat has been known and 
cultivated, and in the 

orth temperate zone it is the bread- 
rn of the people, the numerous 
trains of the genus’ Triticum 


wide range of soil and 
climate. In our own 
country the pedigree wheats 
of a past generation were 
brought into being by care- 
ful observers noting that, 
while the principles of 
heredity are fairly constant 
in like producing like, there 
is at the same time a 
considerable tendency to 
variation owing to altered 
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Surroundings and _ conditions of 
growth. In the course of time, 
ac idental peculiarities become fixed 
anu permanent features by selection 
on.y. In the first place, the seed- 
ing plant has been selected as the 
bes: of its kind, robust in its habit of 
growth, tillering out well with numer- 
ous sturdy upstanding stems, and 
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bear a stamp, a copy of this leaflet will be sent gratis and post 
free. It is an offer which ought not to be overlooked. 

The splendid testamentary gift to the nation of the late Lord 
Leven and Melville for the restoration of Holyrood Palace is as 
appropriate and timely as it is munificent. The condition of the 
palace, even of such parts of it as are in a habitable state, and 
still more those which are rather in the condition of interesting 
and picturesque ruins, has left a good deal to be desired for many 
years. Doubtless, any attempt at ‘ restoration” of the latter 
would be extremely perilous; what we wish, rather, for them, is 
preservation in their present state and prevention from further 
crumbling. There is much to be made safe; something also in 
the way of restoration to be done; and what we desire especially 
is that a judicious and artistic use may be made of the £40,000 
so liberally bequeathed by the late Lord Leven. It creates a 
considerable responsibility. 


carrying ears of a good shape and 
size. The best grain is then selected 
from the best ears, and grown under 
the most favourable conditions, and 
it is by thus exercising a great 
amount of care and patience that a 
degree of permanence or fixity of 
type is secured. Though the farming 
community have profited much in 


the past by the improve- 
ment which selection alone 
has afforded, it is at the 
best but a slow and un- 
satisfactory process. Two 
or three decades ago, 
when perhaps the influx 
of strong foreign wheat 
was not so great as it is 
to-day, the farmer’s  cliief 
desire then, as now, was 
to grow prolific sorts, types 
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of wheat that would produce a high 
average yield per acre—plenty of 
straw and stems capable of standing. 
well up against boisterous or inclé- 
ment weather. The demands of the 
farmer of that time gained in strength 
by the seed wheat competition origi- 
nated by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, which culminated in several 
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awards being made to and 
in the introduction of a red 
wheat, which is still held 
in high esteem under the 
distinctive appellation of 
Royal Prize Red. The 
introduction of this red 
wheat was followed in the 
eighties by a remarkable 
series of cross-bred_ varie- 
ties, and the most notable 
results of these experiments 
are the red and_ white 
wheats, thought highly of 
by the farmer in _ this 
country and on the Con- 
tinent, both for their high 
grain yield per acre and 
the character of the straw. 
These wheats are known as 
the “ Stand-up” varieties. 
The conference of the 
National Association of 
British and Irish Millers 
held at Windsor recently 
had under discussion, with 
other matters pertaining to 
their trade, the improve- 
ment of English wheat. 
As far back as 1890 the 
opinion of the association 
was put on record and 
distributed largely through- 
out the country that the 
quality of the wheats grown 
by the English farmer were 
deteriorating very conside- 
rably, and those who were 
responsible to a large extent 
were the seed merchants, 
inasmuch as the quality 
of the resulting crop was 
sacrificed for a_ fine 
appearance and high yield 
per acre. The wheats 
referred to, though  pre- 
senting a good appearance 
as a sample and in growth, 


lack strength in the baker’s hands, and invariably the combination 
with a strong foreign wheat is required to make a satisfactory 
It hasalways seemed something of a mystery and a marvel 


loaf. 
to t 


he writer 


that 


such a circular as that put out by the 


association, embodying the statements appearing above, and 
emanating from a body of practical experts, should, on passing 
into the hands of the principals of our leading agricultural 
societies, be looked upon as so much waste paper for all the 
effect it has had upon those whose interests it was intended to 


serv 


e. Again, 


in 


agricultural authorities were 


approached, and their attention called to the still further deteriora- 
tion in the quality of the grain, and, at the same time, the 
fact was pointed out that experiments seemed to prove the 
possibility of improving the quality without in any way impairing 
yield. The result of both applications was the same— 
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apathy or indif- 
ference, and, 
knowing as we 
do the stress and 
strain engen- 
dered by foreign 
competition, it 
seems a pity that 
the leading agri- 
cultural societies 
did not take steps 
to assist the 
association in 
this matter. 
Somehow or 
other they seem 


leas, tO Manage things 
Sheath — J 1! better in our 


Colonies than in 
the Mother 
Country; for the 
Canadian Gov- 
ernment are at 
the present 
moment carrving 
out a series of 
investigations as 
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to the milling quality of 
all the different varieties 
of wheat grown in the 
Dominion. 

The wheat-sowing 
season lieing now with us, 
and in view of the interest- 
ing controversy in farming 
circles as to the best wheat 
to sow, the accompanying 
photographs may help to 
demonstrate more clearly 
than mere letterpress some 
of the most important types, 
and these are Talavera, 
Golden Drop, Red Stand- 
up and Red Fife. While 
there are others not figured, 
such as Chidham, Rough 
Chaff and Red Lammas, 
there are many types of a 
past generation which have 
largely, if not altogether, 
given place to wheats of 
the square head, Stand-up 
type, yielding a much larger 
quantity of straw, and in 
appearance a fine bold 
grain, but yet from the 
miller’s standpoint lacking 
in strength. In the magnified 
diagrammatic section of a 
wheat grain, copied from 
one published in the 
journal for Landwirtschaft 
in 1893, the different 
parts or coats are seen. 
The two main features, the 
embryo plant at the base and 
theendosperm consisting of starch and gluten, together with the pro 
tective layers which form the bran, are seen cut through and turned 
back. The layer of cells surrounding the embryo and known as 
the scutellum plays an important part in the process of germina 
tion, as it contains the ferment which dissolves the gluten 
and starch of the endosperm into forms available as food 
by the young plant 
starting into life. When 
we dwell upon what is 
meant by the term the 
“strength” of wheat, or, 
rather, the flour produced 
from it, the vague ideas 
regarding the meaning of 
the term are very curious. 
Some think that it refers to 
the nutritive quality of the 
flour (and that is certainly 
an important feature), 
which gives added strength 
to the consumer; others 
very emphatically say ‘that 
it refers to strong upstand- 
ing straw.” In a greater 
or lesser degree all wheats 
possess these characteristic 
virtues, but strength, as 
defined by the Millers’ 
Association, is ‘the capa- 
city of the flour to make big 
well-piled loaves.’’ While 
it cannot be gainsaid that 
the food value of flour is 
dependent upon the nitro- 
genous elements or gluten 
which it contains, it is 
possible that, though the 
maximum amount of gluten 
may be present in a flour 
which would be termed 
highly nutritious, yet it may 
lack strength, and in the 
baker’s hands may make 
a poor indigestible loaf. 
All experts in the mill- 
ing and baking trade are 
agreed as to the significance 
of the terms ‘‘ weak” and 
“strong”? as applied to 
wheat and flour, though 
there are differences of 
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opinion as to the specific elements which constitute the strength 
of the gluten. It has been generally understood that the quantity 
of water absorbed by flour, to produce a dough of a given consis- 
tency, is the measure of its strength, but at the same time there are 
those who base their ideas of strength upon the number of loaves 
a quantity of flour will produce, and yet others who take into 
account the toughness of the dough, its elasticity and freedom from 
stickiness. One universal opinion as to the strength of flour has 
prevailed for some years among scientific workers in America, the 
Continent of Europe and Australia, and that is, that the deter- 
mining factor in the strength of the flour is to be found in the 
nature of the gluten rather than in the quantity; that is to say, 
the relative proportion of the gluterin and gliadin of which the 
gluten is composed. It has been said that the largest quantity of 
water is absorbed by flour containing relatively a greater amount 
of glutenin, and, on the other hand, the absorption of water is very 
much less when the gliadin is increased. 

A great diversity of opinion exists as to the source of this 
strength of wheat, on which so much depends. ‘“ Yes,’’ someone 
will say, ** to grow strong wheats in this country is an impossibility. 
What about our climate ? our patches of diverse soil? our lack 
of sunshine ?”’ Well, if the determining factor of strength was to 
be found in soil or sunshine, there never would be imported into 
this country, from the comparatively-speaking virgin soils of 
America with prolonged sunshine, anything but the strongest 
wheats; but to those in the trade it is well known to be 
otherwise. Each and all of the several factors which govern 
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the life and growth of the plaut—the season, climate, soil, 
manuring, spring or autumn sowing, early or late cutting— 
have an influence on the well-being of the crop in one 
direction or another; nevertheless the pedigree, the breed of the 
seed or plant, is the main factor in the production and maintenance 
of strength, It is almost needless to say that during recent years 
a newera has dawned for the plant-breeder, by the application of 
Mendel’s laws of heredity. In the cross-breeding of wheats 
the experimenter can with absolute certainty produce in one 
plant the inherent quality of strength, which hecan “ pick,” as it 
were, from a strong wheat and combine with another showing a 
high yield of grain and strong upstanding straw. As the im- 
provement of wheat is coming more and more to the front, it may 
be hoped that some effort will be made by the seed merchants, in 
conjunction with the agricultural societies, to set up a new standard 
of judging wheat at the various leading shows, and that wheats 
entered for competition shall be subjected to practical tests by 
experts. Of the tests applied perhaps the most important might 
ve as follows: (1) The appearance of the sample; (2) The yield 
per acre and weight per bushel; (3) The percentage of gluten and 
its nature; (4) The strength of the flour determined by laboratory 
ests, and the results of the baking. 
_ At the present moment, while wheat-sowing operations are 
<oing on, it will be as well to bring before the mind of the farmer 
ie wheat known as Red Fife (see illustrations of grain and 
elected ear), which has obtained for itself, after numerous 
\periments in different parts of the country, the very high 
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character of being one of the strongest wheats in cultivation. 
It is interesting to note that one of the leading seed houses 1s 
offering a limited quantity of Red Fife. This wheat, as grown 
in England, has good points in its favour ; in particular, it is one 
of the strongest, if not the strongest, wheats known; the reverse 
side of the picture is that under certain conditions the yield per 
acre is uncertain. It has repeatedly produced forty-eight bushels 
per acre, and perhaps as often produced very much less. As 
strength is the main feature in Red Fife, the wisdom of those who 
have selected it as the basis on which to build a stronger and more 
prolific grain will in due season evolve, by breeding and selection, 
a type combining all the strength of the one parent with the prolific 
character of the other. An article on some further wheat exper!- 
ments will appear at a later date. D. FINLAyson. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
> sii. 
NGLISH literature has been enriched by the addition 

to it of one of the best autobiographies in the language. 

It is the life of Sir Evelyn Wood, written by himself 

under the title of From Midshipman to Field-Marshal 
(Methuen). It has value from many different points of 

view. Sir Evelyn Wood is one of the most brilliant and 
successful of living soldiers, and his life presents in epitome the 
struggles in which England has been engaged during the last 
half century. But, though a dashing and brilliant officer, he is 
also a cultivated and humane 
man, with a decided taste for 
letters and a fine sense ot 
humour; so that not only does 
his history give us a panoramic. 
view of the events with which 
he was concerned, but from 
beginning to end it is lively 
and readable. Nor is it pos- 
sible to praise in terms too 
high the tact and good sense 
with which delicate points in 
history are dealt. Undoubtedly 
the careful student will find in 
these pages much that sheds a 
curious and interesting light on 
many important events of the 
era. But, frank and clear as 
the statements are, they are, 
nevertheless, made in such a 
manner as to cast no blame on 
any individual. ‘There are no 
revelations here to raise such 
a tempest as occurred, for 
example, when James Anthony 
Ifroude published his life of 

Carlyle. 

Evelyn Wood came from 
the Woods of  Hareston 
Manor, Brixton, a small 
village near Plymouth. He 
himself was born at the 
Vicarage, Cressing, a village 
near braintree, Essex, on 
February gth, 1838. He was 
partly educated at the Grammar 
School, Marlborough, and left because of an unjust punishment 
that illustrates the schoolmastership of that period. The sentence 
passed upon him was ‘ Wood, Quartus, to be flogged, to be kept 
back two days, and until he repeats by heart three hundred lines 
of any Latin author, and to be fined £2.” The manner of his 
flogging is thus described : 


The culprit knelt on a bench, his elbows on a desk. Two prefects held 
his wrists (nominally) with one hand, and the tail of his shirt with the other. 
When the Master was about to strike, a noise made him look round; he saw 
all my classmates looking at the wall. He raged, vowed he would flog them 
all, but in vain; for when the top boys of the class were forcibly turned 
about by the prefects they faced round again, and my punishment was 
inflicted without the additional indignity intended. My class gave me £5. 
He begged his parents to take him away from the school, and, 
by luck or coincidence, at the moment he received a nomination 
for the Royal Navy. Examinations in those days were not very 
thorough, as appears from a story he tells of a‘ distinguished 
officer ’’ who has since risen to Command the Army. ‘ What!” 
the examiner exclaimed, ‘a son of my friend, Major —— ?” and 
receiving an affirmative reply, said: “Go on, boy; you have 
passed.” The life of a ‘“‘midshipmite” in those days was 
tolerably lively. Drinking to excess was common, and it was 
one of the midshipman’s duties to mix the tumbler of spirits and 
water (gin being the favourite beverage) of the officers in charge 
of the watch, and Wood and the others used to bet who would 
put in most spirit and least water. He tells us that in his first 
year’s service two officers died from alcoholism. This was in 
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1853-54, and II].M.S. Queen was soon ordered to the Crimea. 
The account of the war is probably the most vivid that has ever 
been written. We cannot afford space to go into it in detail, but 
must content ourselves with a single extract that will illustrate 
the style in which it is written: 


While I was calling out the results of the targets made, a man handed 
round the rum for the gun’s crew, and Green asked me to move my elbow, so 
that he might not shake me while drinking his grog. We both stood up, and he 
was holding the pannikin to his mouth, when a shot from the Redan, coming 
obliquely from our left, took off his head, the body falling onme. Atthis moment 
Michael Hardy, having just fired his gun, was ‘‘ serving the vent.” Hardy had 
turned up his s'eeves and trousers, and his shirt being open low on the neck and 
chest, his face and body were covered with the contents of the boy’s head. 
Now, if he had lifted his thumb from the vent the result might have been 
fatal to Nos. 3 and 4, who were then ramming home the next charge; but 
Hardy never flinched. Without moving his right hand, he wiped with his 
left the boy’s brains from his face. Those sitting at my feet were speechless, 
being startled, as indeed I was, for I hai felt the wind from the Russian shot 
which had passed within an inch of my face. We were brought back to a 
sense of duty by Hardy’s somewhat contemptuous ‘‘ You fools, what the 
hell are you looking at? Is he dead? Take his carcase away. Ain’t he 
dead? Take him to the doctor.” ‘‘ Jim, are you home?” he asxed of No. 3, 
the loader, who was in the act of giving the final tap, after having rammed 
home the charge, and seeing him nod, without bestowing another look on us, 
or possibly even thinking of me, he gave the order, ‘‘ Run out. Ready.” 





He was wounded in the Crimea and had to return, but he 
was eager to get back to war, and he went out again as an 
officer of the 13th Light Dragoons. No sooner was the war 
finished than he found means of getting to India, and the story 
of the Mutiny is told as vividly as that of the Crimea. From 
this, too, we will give a single extract, which we think gives such 
a picture of Evelyn Wood as a soldier as would be beyond the 
art of a limner: 


Harding rode down at the man he had selected, who waited to fire 
until they were so close that Harding in raising his sword for cut 2 at the 
man, had his jacket set on fire by the rebel’s cartridge, and fell mortally 
wounded. My man stood 50 yards from where the group had dispersed 
when I rode amongst them, and with his right foot placed on an antbear heap, 
awaited me with fixed bayonet. I approached him at a smart canter, with 
elbows close to my sides to protect the Jungs, and the point of my sword low 
down under the horse’s forearm. I guided the horse so as to take the point 
of the bayonet on its chest, but the Sepoy when he saw that I was “‘ riding 
home” wavered, and attempted to club his musket. As he swung it, butt 
uppermost, over his head, the point of his bayonet caught in the cummer- 
bund which he wore over his coatee. This delayed him for a second, and 
my sword entering under the left armpit went through him up to the hilt, 
the but of his musket falling over my shoulder, but without hurting me 
seriously, as my horse stopped. As the Sepoy dropped off the point of my 
sword, I galloped after the others. Four stood 60 yards further on, with their 
backs to conifers, The nearest awaited the attack till the colour of my 
sword blade unnerved him, and he withdrew out of reach, under the spreading 
branches of a cedar, where he was speared by a Native Lancer, his comrades 
falling at the same time. This takes much longer to tell than it did in 
action, but I was so exhausted by the fight as to be obliged to dismount and 
sit down for a few minutes to recover my breath. 


When the Mutiny was finished he set himself to read for the 
Staff College. In times of peace we get many illustrations of his 
superabundant energy, all the more remarkable because Wood 
never seems to have had robust health, and had had enough of 
wounds, sunstroke and fever to have made a physical wreck of 
most men. In spite of all that we read of such escapades as the 
following : 

I was very foolish at that time, for I tried to reduce my weight, which 
has not vatied four pounds in forty years, in order to ride in some races. I 
had ridden a good hunter in the Tweesledown steeplechases soon after I 
returned from Ireland, but the horse was hopelessly outclassed, and in July 
I rode four races in succession one day on a diet of a limited number of 
biscuits, for which folly I suffered considerably ; for a fortnight later, after 
being very wet on parade, I got fever, and early in August fainted three times 
one morning in my office. 


While this was going on he had been making love to the 
lady who afterwards became his wife, and an episode in their 
love affair is so characteristic of the man with whom action was 
everything that we cannot forbear quoting it: 


After I had settled my brother-in-law’s business, I went to Turkeenagh, 
a mountain 12 miles from Scarriff, where I had a share ina moor. I was 
too ill to walk, but enjoyed the air and the society of my companions. We 
had had a successful day with the grouse on the hills looking down on 
Lough Derg, when, getting the /rzsh Zimes, I saw an expedition was going 
to Abyssinia under General Napier. I packed my bag, and, sending a boy 
to the nearest public- house for a car, drove 38 miles to Nenagh 
station, ex route for London. I telegraphed to Miss Southwell that I had 
received no reply to my letter written ten days earlier, and asking her not to 
answer until she heard again from me. Writing in the train I explained the 
object cf my journcy to London was to try to get to Abyssinia, and although 
I could not advise her to marry me b2fore I embarked, I should be glad to do 
so if she wished; adding I was unlikely to see anyone in Abyssinia whom I 
should prefer to her, as I had not done so during the six or seven years I had 
spent in England and Ireland since our first meeting. When I got to London 
I received her answer, saying that fully understanding my feelings about War 
Service, she accepted me, but that she would await my return from Abyssinia. 
I found it was not William, but Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of 
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Magdala, who would command; moreover, the Staff of the Expedition would 
be chosen almost exclusively from those serving in India, and I was marrieda 
fortnight later. 

The interest attaching to the second volume of the bio- 
graphy is to acertain extent political. No doubt the pages will 
be scanned most jealously for the evidence they contain as to 
the inner history of our Egyptian and South African policy from 
1878 to the present time. Needless to say every line is of 
surpassing interest, and there is nothing that will be read with a 
more engrossing attention than the story of the events that 
followed the battle of Majuba Hill. The chapter calied ‘“ After 
Majuba” shows that, if Mr. Gladstone and Lord Kimberley had 
possessed more resolution, the later South African War might 
have been avoided. On March 8th, 1881, Wood replied to Lord 
Kimberley : 

‘* Do not imagine I wish to fight, I know the attending misery too well ; 
but now you have so many troops coming, I recommend decided though 
lenient action, and I can, humanly speaking, promise victory. Colley never 
engaged more than six companies; I shall use twenty, and two Cavalry 
regiments, in directions only known to myself, and I undertake to enforce 
dispersion.” 

And later on he sent another despatch, in which he says: 

** After eight hours’ talk, I am confirmed in the opinion expressed in my 
telegram of the 5th instant, namely, ‘Considering the disasters we have 
sustained, I think the happiest result will be that after a successful action 
which [ hope to fight, the Boers should disperse without any guarantees.’ 
On the Igth, the Boers, wko were in telegraphic communication through the 
Free State with Parliamentary and other supporters in London, abated their 
tone considerably, and in writing that night to my wife I said, ‘ Buller now 
thinks they will not fight ; if they do, we shall beat them.’ ” 

The Boers at that time knew very well that if they fought 
they would be beaten. In conversation with Joubert, Evelyn 
Wood said: 


**You dislike our reservation about Native territories, Why not stand 
out, and let us have another fight?” ‘‘Oh,” he replied, ‘*I do not want 
any more bloodshed.” ‘‘ Well, as you are not quite satisfied with the terms, 
why not fight again; you say you have won three times?” ‘* Yes, but we 
shall not win again now, and I am in favour of a peaceful settlement.” 


His work in Egypt is so fresh and recent in the public mind 
that we do not propose to linger over it here, but .must content 
ourselves with heartily recommending the two volumes both to 
those who love good reading for its own sake, and to those who 
are anxious to obtain a clear view of the history which has been 
transacted within their own day and generation. 


THE WEATHER PLANT. 


NCE again Baron de Fridland of Vienna, otherwise known as 

Professor Nowack of weather plant fame, has arrived in this 

country, and if he justifies his claims as put forward by 

some of the daily newspapers, he will bring about a revolution 

in the science of predicting the weather, and also enable the 

inhabitants of any part of the earth which is subject to 

devastating earthquakes to save their lives, if not their property, by escaping 

from a threatened locality three or four weeks before the seismic disturbance 

takes place. Should all that is claimed, or even half of it, be proved 

possible, the Baron will certainly rank a3; one of the greatest benefactors of 
humanity that the world has yet produced. 

As this country cannot be considered liable to appaliing earthquakes, it 
is the meteorological branch of his alleged discovery that most directly 
concerns us. We read that the Professor declares that with the aid of the 
plant Abrus precatorious nobilis, the extraordinary properties of which h« 
has studied for many years, he can issue a daily chart showing from two to 
seven days in advance the districts of rainy, foggy, or fine weather, and also 
a forecast in detail for two or three days in advance. Sun spots and their 
influence, or supposed influence, are taken into consideration, but they are 
only subsidiary aids. It seems that with one plant he can do nearly all this 
within a distance of 3,000 miles; and as he has just arrived in England with 
a supply of 1,000 plants from South America, there should be no greai 
difficulty in such a distribution of them that the exact weather can be known 
two or three days in advance in every country and in every province and 
county. It all sounds very nice, and if he should prove the truth of his 
claims by actual experiments, he will doubtless reap the just reward that hi 
energy and patient perseverence merit. 

Meteorological experts of this country, in common with those of othe: 
countries, however, shake their heads, and doubt and even smile a scornfi 
smile. This may be partly due to professional prejudice, but is more probab 
due to the fact that they cannot regard a system of forecasting which woul 
neglect the indications of the barometer, thermometer and the other instri 
ments as at all reasonable. They would, however, be the first to acknowledg 
the limitations of the prophetical powers of their instruments, and to adm 
that the present system of weather prediction makes very slow progress an 
is far from satisfactory. But they look for improvement by an extension an 
further development of the present system by the means of wireless telegraph: 
In this they are certainly right, for there can be no doubt that wirele 
telegraphy would greatly facilitate and enlarge their forecasting abilitie 
What makes the meteorologists of this country so sceptical, however, is probab 
the fact that seventeen years ago Professor Nowack was given a chance ! 
substantiate his assertions, and entirely failed to do so. He was introduce 
to the authorities at Kew by the Prince of Wales (his present Majesty) 
the request of the late Prince Rudolf of Austria. An enquiry was commence: , 
and continued for two months at the Jodrell Laboratory under the directic 1 


of Dr Francis Oliver, F.Z.S., and Mr. Daniel Oliver, F.R.S.  Foreecas s 
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were then furnished daily by the Professor, and carefully compared with the 
actual weather. In the opinion of the two British scientists, all that the 
plant showed was that it was extremely sensitive to the varying degrees of 
light. The forecasts of weather based on its indications were practically 
valueless. That was in 1889, and it is not impossible that at the present 
lay the Baron’s forecasts would give improved results. In seventeen years 
ne may have learnt to better understand and interpret the indications afforded 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


OT until a year ago did the Colonial football player 
excite any interest in England. Until then we 
Englishmen did not realise that our supremacy at 
football, as well as our supremacy at cricket, was 
threatened by our Colonies. Wales, Scotland, even 

reland, had in recent years usually beaten us in the international 
natches played under Rugby Union Rules, but we then added 
New Zealand to a list in which we may now possibly include 
south Africa as well. Perhaps | may be pardoned if I contribute 
1y own mite of personal evidence in this matter. At the close 
f the Boer War several New Zealand and Australian regiments 
vere quartered at the same place, and a kind of impromptu 
iternational match was arranged between fifteens representing 
he two Colonies. In this match I had the privilege of acting as 
eferee. The New Zealanders won very easily, and I was 
reatly struck by the pace, dash and accuracy of the game which 
hey played. When I learnt that there were many other players 
s good as, and some better than, the men [| then saw, | could 
.ot refrain what was, after all, very obvious prophecy. Extravagant 
is my estimate then seemed to some, namely, that a team of 
men as good as those whom I saw would win 80 or go per 
ent. of their matches in an English tour, the forecast, we 
know, erred on the side of modesty. Later I saw something of 
South African football for about two years, chiefly in Natal, and, 
when I recently learnt that not a single Natal Colonist was deemed 
sood enough to be included in a South African combination 
of twenty-eight players, I naturally once again foresaw trouble 
in store for British sides. It is, however, only fair to South 
African football to state that the present side is not what 
may be called very obviously representative, for more than one 
prominent player who was chosen as a member of the side was 
unable to accept the invitation offered him. On the other hand, 
it is indicative of the healthy state of football in that country 
that the team under review should have only just beaten 
two other South African teams in matches played previous to 
the departure for England of the men who are now here. As in 
the case of the New Zealanders, there is no secret or mystery 
about the cause or causes of success. Pace, dash, fine physique, 
fitness of condition and a capacity to catch and kick the ball 
accurately are supposed to be qualifications common to most 
football fifteens of repute. The supposition is often a little too 
readily made. It was applicable to the New Zealanders, and it 
is applicable to the South Africans. The climate in both 
countries favours suppleness of joint, and it is still insufficiently 
realised in England for how very much mere physical conditions 
count. But the Colonial player has another advantage which 
he owes solely to himself. He has a greater power of initiative 
than the average English Rugby Unionist. Possibly a certain 
pendulum has now swung in one direction to its full extent, but 
meanwhile our opponents take advantage of the fact that it has 
not begun to swing back again. The crusade against individual 
effort which the Welsh three-quarter back system instituted has 
been especially severe in its effects in England. We in this 
country have not yet acquired the Welsh art of combination, and 
we have largely lost our own power of individual action. 
Selectors of teams reward the negative player over-much. No 
news is held to be good news, and the man who is not 
observed to do anything ill is held to be doing well. 
‘Do something, even if it’s wrong,” said the German general. 
The English Rugby Union player fears, above all things, to be 
cubbed an individualist, for that he knows is a brand which 
means exclusion from honours and rewards. The South 
African, whether he be forward or back, does not display that 
hesitancy which this remembrance of negative prohibitions 
aturally produces. Colloquially speaking, the word ‘ don’t” 
oes not loom large in front of him when he grasps the ball. 
‘e acts on a reassuring theory. He takes it for granted that 
1e handy comrade is handy, and so he opens up an attack much 
ore quickly than the ordinary English player. A certain 
nount of wild passing—which, in the judgment of some 
nglish authorities, is the unforgivable sin—must, and does, 
sue in consequence, but the advantage of the sudden attack is 
or that it justifies the running of an even greater 
sk 
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At the same time, he understands and exemplifies the theory 
nd practice of the combined attack better than the Englishman. 
(is by no means certain that the custom now in vogue of 
‘aying four three-quarter backs will be permanent. There are 
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by the plant, and consequently be in a better position to prove his claims. 
It would be well, perhaps, to undertake another investigaticn, for although 
the chances of success may be, and probably are, extremely minute, any 
discovery that would render weather forecasting independent of the barometer 
and other instruments would be an incalculable boon by saving the thousands 
of pounds sterling that this and other countries expend every year on weather 
telegrams. METEOROLOGIST. 


FOOTBALL PLATERS. 


strong arguments in favour of placing only three men in that 
line, and it is at least significant that the New Zealanders, 
although they had eight, and not seven, men behind the 
scrummage, only had three men in the three-quarter line. But, 
so long as it consists of four men, the exact form which the 
echelon takes is one of vital importance. This the Welsh 
realise, and the South Africans, in regard to the depth of their 
formation, are inclined to be more Welsh than the Welshmen. 
Fortunately, they can afford to set the field in this way. In 
Mr. Stegmann and Mr. Loubser they have two exceptionally 
speedy wing three-quarter backs. It is—if the Welsh game is 
to be even moderately effective—a sine gua non that the wing 
player be very fleet of foot, and at the moment of taking the ball 
he should be travelling at almost top speed. The English 
tendency, caused by anxiety on the score of defence, is for the 
echelon to cease to exist, and for one end of the line to be a 
mere prolongation of the other. Obviously this practice often 
defeats even its own object. An opponent succeeds in tricking 
the centre three-quarter back, and in consequence gets clear of 
the whole line. Thus he has only the full back between him and 
the goal. The echelon of the South African line is very 
pronounced; yet, though this is so, the centre players are not 
afraid to run straight, for the speed and the instant action of the 
wings give them the necessary near support. It follows, first, 
that there is little or no overrunning; and, secondly, that the 
wing player is not always, as in England, fighting his natural 
enemy, the touch-line, at close quarters. 

The South Africans have already done well, and they are 
likely to do better still. They are quietly effective in method, 
and in what they do there is no hint of an attempt to play to the 
gallery. The ordinary spectator, therefore, who has not that 
technical knowledge which personal experience alone can give, is 
apt to underrate them, and to fail to appreciate the fact that they 
are a better side than they may appear to be. They are, 
however, not as yet at their best. In the opening games their 
greatest exponent of Rugby football, Mr. Krige, took no part. 
He is their right centre three-quarter back, and he has great 
pace as well as resource. Only he can get the most out of Mr. 
Loubser, the right wing three-quarter back, for only he can make 
this remarkable player go at top speed. With the exception of 
Mr. Krige, however, their prominent men have been playing 
regularly. Mr. Carolin is a very good half back, and he is most 
successful when he has Mr. jackson as a partner, though Mr. 
Dobbin’s individual claims to a place in the side are rather more 
obvious than those of Mr. Jackson. It is an open secret that 
the collective value of the team would probably have been greater 
had the area of selection been restricted to the Western Province. 
The great football competition in South Africa is that for the 
Currie Cup, and this the Western Province won with con- 
summate ease. No doubt the Transvaal has provided a welcome 
stiffening—the Morkel Brothers, for instance, could not have been 
left out of the team with any justice—but the view of the best 
Colonial judges of form is that the Western Province could with 
advantage have furnished nearly two dozen, instead of fourteen, 
out of the twenty-eight men from whom the side for each match 
is now selected. 

The forwards are a particularly capable set of players, and 
no one man stands out pre-eminently above his fellows, though 
for knowledge of the game and for a ready practical appreciation 
of what to do on each varying occasion Mr. loos, the captain, 
has no superior among his followers. Mr. Burmeister is a very 
safe and cool full back. He kicks a long way, and he kicks with 
judgment. Particularly he realises that the full back who does 
not blunder need seldom be hurried, much less flurried. His 
tackling has not as yet been seriously tested, but his capacity to 
tackle well is said to have earned him his place in the team. 

In the matter of their programme one can hardly think 
that our visitors have been well treated. Club football is the 
essential feature of the Rugby Union game in England, yet the 
South Africans will go back to their own land without any 
personal experience of it. This, indeed, is the play of ‘‘ Hamiet” 
without the Dane with a vengeance. They have matches with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, it is true, but in those 
fifteens last year the majority of the men were not English club 
players. County sides are at best scratch sides, and none was 
nore perfectiy aware of that fact than those who arranged the 
programme of the South Africans for them. It seems that a 
desire to improve county funds and a disinclination to distinguish 
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between the claims of the leading clubs actuated those respon- 
s.ble for the present arrangement. It was doubtless a diplomatic 
evasion of a difficulty, but one likes to see rulers who are not 
afraid to rule. Comparisons may be odious, but they are 
necessary. 

In one respect the South Africans have no superior among 
those who have played Rugby Union football within living 
memory. Their good sportsmanship and their scrupulously fair 
methods have rightly been subjects of comment and congratula- 
tion with tiiose who still place the highest value on what is most 
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HE ordinary tourist, ordinary as an individual, but just 
at this season of the year quite extraordinary in his 
multitudes on the West Coast of Scotland, misses a 
very picturesque little bit of scenery when he cuts 
across from Glasgow to Oban by the Crinan Canal. 

This little canal cuts off from main Scotland all that long narrow 
tongue running southwards, which is called the Mull of Cantyre, 
or Kintyre—there seems to be a good deal of local option about 
the spelling. Inside this Mull, tucked away under its sheltering 
arm so that the Atlantic roll does not bother it, is that most 
picturesque Loch Fyne, which has a reputation more solid than 
could rest on mere esthetic grounds, for it is admitted to 
produce the best herrings in the world. Among the most vivid 
and pleasant of the associations suggested by the mention of a 
trip to the Western Highlands must be, to those who have 
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enjoyed the happy experience, the idea of the breakfast supplied 
on board those fine steamers of Macbrayne’s, which run from 
Glasgow and Oban up to the northern ports on the mainland, to 
Skye, the Outer Hebrides, and occasionally even to St. Kilda. 
These breakfasts are good in themselves, and would provoke even 
a jaded appetite; but itis just a little doubtful whether even they 
would have the effect of much attraction to the landsman and 
the townsman just off the night rail journey from the South, if 
the steamers began by taking him right out round the Mull of 
Kintyre, where the big Atlantic seas come rolling in. It is 
kinder to him, perhaps, that they should convey him by way of 
the Crinan Canal, though in so doing they lose for him a fine bit 
of scenery. 

Just as these breakfasts would be nothing in comparison with 
what they are if the herrings of Loch Fyne were eliminated from 
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important. So far the good and capable referees who have 
controlled the games in which this desirable trait in the character 
of play of the Colonists has been obvious have realised it very 
practically, and the standard which the visitors have set up has 
been the minimum standard of what has been allowed. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that future referees will. penalise without 
mercy any of their opponents who endeavour to lower it. The 
South Africans have, in this respect, done the game a great 
service, and we should—as we legally can—show our gratitude 
and appreciation in practical form. = Puitip Trevor (Major). 


LOCH FYNE. 


them, so, too, would the scenery of the Kintyre Peninsula and of 
Loch Fyne itself lose perhaps its best feature if the herring were 
not there and the fishing-boats did not go out after them from 
the fishing poit of Tarbert, and the ruddy brown nets were not 
hung up on their drying-poles along the shore. The boats are 
of rather a special construction. They are described as half- 
decked skiffs—swift little luggers, carrying four men each as 
crew. ‘The nets are shot in a circle by night; the lower part is 
drawn together by a rope, and the fish are ladled out with a 
landing-net. They are not brought ashore, but are transferred 
at sea to steamers from Glasgow and elsewhere. It is, in fact, 
like the North Sea fishing in miniature—the steamers bringing 
the catch to port, and the fishers fishing all the while, a division 
of labour which increases the take of fish and the profits. The 
situation of Tarbert, which is the port from which most of these 
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Loch Fyne fishing-boats seem to hail, is a striking as well asa 
picturesque one. It standson the shores of a land-locked bay, to 
which the channel from the open loch is very natrow, and really 
difficult of navigation in the night, even by those who know it 
well. But once within this channel and in the bay, the harbourage 
is excellent, roomy, deep, and with a good holding floor for the 
anchor. It makes a capital yacht anchorage. The actual 
fishing-boats belonging to the port number no less than eighty 
or so, and it is easy to understand how the coming and going of 
so large a number, with their tanned sails, add a great movement 
and picturesque incident to a landscape and seascape which are 
already lovely with the beauty common to so many of the sea- 
lochs of Scotland, where the bracken fern grows right down to 
meet the sand among the rocks, where, when the tide is out, the 
hue of these same rocks, all seaweed spread, is really like 
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nothing else on land and sea, and where the cattle come down and 

stand on the sands, with the seagulls all about them. It is all 

part of the inspiration of Peter Graham, whom we should admire 

so much more if he had painted the beautiful scenes not quite so 

often. Mr. C. W. Adderton, the well-known water-colour artist, 
as lately been at Tarbert in his 12-ton yawl, the Quest, and, if 
is quest was like that of Dr. Syntax for the picturesque, the 
ileal might perhaps find fulfilment in 
‘arbert, where at least, as we are 
ssured, Mr. Adderton did find many 
:bjects for his brush. 

The fishing for the herring in 
och Fyne is naturally not a very 
ir-out-to-sea business, and the fisher- 
ren are able to come back to their 
omes on Saturday and to observe 
he Sabbath in the manner which 

dear to the strict soul of the 
Vest of Scotland people. Nor, when 
e sees the good condition and 
ppearance of the homes of the 
shermen, need anyone feel any 
ixiety about the worldly welfare 
those who follow this particular 
ranch of the fishing industry. They 
re for the most part scattered about on 
he hillsides, at a little distance from 
arbert itself, and have more of the 
ok of small villas than of typical 
shermen’s cottages. It is true that 
nost of them are inhabited by two 
amilies, one living on the ground 
loor, and the other on the ‘first 
floor,” as it is called. Access to the 
upper storey is gained by a_ stone ; 
lairway exterior to the house, so that ne 
the inmates are not subjected to the 
evere Strain on their friendly relations 
which would be almost inevitable if the higher family were 
obliged to pass through the midst of the lower at each ingress 
and egress. 

The careful observance of the Sabbath as a day of absolute 
rest, which their religious observance makes imperative for these 
fisher people, has an effect which is curious and highly picturesque. 
Even during the week there is an appearance of light scaffolding 
all along the shore of the bay, which might suggest to the un- 
initiated the idea that the inhabitants contemplated enclosing 
themselves in a great wall, like China. On Saturday evening 
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the purpose of the scaffolding begins to be visibly revealed 
as the fishermen drape it with their nets hung out to dry. 
The extent of the nets is immense, as may be inferred from 
the numbers of boats engaged in the fishing, and the 
Sabbath aspect of the bay thus hung round with these 
curtains of the purple-brown nets is very curious and striking, 
No doubt the interest and beauty of Loch Fyne and of the 
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Mull of Kintyre are by no means restricted to Tarbert and its 
bay. Had they no other claim to attention, the fact that the 
golf links of Macrihanish are on the Mull gives this corner of 
the world a peculiar attraction in the eyes of the many to whom 
the very name of golf is precious. The relatively few people 
who have visited them speak of these links almost as if they were 
something apart, and no others were to be allowed to come so 
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THE LANDLOCKED BAY. 
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much as into the comparison with them; and even after making 
all due concessions to enthusiasm and to the tendency of the 
traveller to recount stories, it is impossible to doubt that these 
links are really very tine, and have that quality of fresh and 
natural wildness which it is becoming very difficult to find 
on the links which the * golf stream” overflows in the autumn 
holiday season. 

Rather a curious contrast is presented by the two shores, 
the Eastern and the Western (speaking in only roughly accurate 
terms of the points of the compass) of the Mull, and it is worth 
the trouble of crossing over from one 
to the other in order to compare 
them. The Eastern side has a soft- 
ness of aspect, a greenness of hue, and 
a relatively tall floral growth, while 
the Western, exposed, without pro- 
tection, to the full strength of the 
winds from the Atlantic, is much 
more grey and desolate and wild. 
North, or rather east, of the Crinan 
Canal, right up to the head of the 
loch, the scenery is again very 
beautiful, and well worth a visit of 
inspection ; but the tourist moves in 
his appointed plane, and this is a 
region which does not fall within it. 


WILD 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE SILENCE OF THE BIkDs. 
O the dwellers in most inland parts of 
England this (setting game - birds 
and shooting aside) is the Cullest 
time of the year in Nature. It 
is, in the first place, the most 
silent. One may spend an after- 
noon in the open air and hardly hear a_bird- 
note, except the calls cf occasional rooks or 
jackdaws drifting overhead, the cooing of a 
wood-pigeon or the laugh of a green wood- 
pecker from the trees, the fat chirping of 
Copyright. sparrows, the twitter of a random wisp of 
finches or linnets, and, perhups, the single 
autumn note of the great tit. Nothing in the nature of a ‘‘song” will be heard 
all day, unless it chances that some robin is kind enough to oblige. But even 
the robin’s efforts, one feels, are ill-rehearsed, and lack the cheery, confident 
positiveness which they assume when the leaves are gone and frost is in the air. 

MAKING FRIENDS WITH OWLS. 

At night, it is true, the brown owls are very noisy, under the excitement, 


one suspects, of family disagreements ; for now the old birds are busy—or so 
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we believe—in driving the young ones of the year away to find their living in 
a sphere where they will not interfere with the hunting on their parents’ own 
preserves. The hoot of the brown owl is not a difficult sound to imitate, 
and with very little practice one can call an owl at night so that he will come 
very close to one. When you hear a bird whooping, all that is necessary is 
to stand beneath the shadow of a tree and answer him. Each time he shouts 
at you, you shout at him. Periiaps he will come almost at once, eager to 
expei the intruder from his premises. If he is feeling less quarrelsome or 
more suspicious, you may be on the point of giving up when suddenly you 
will be aware that something moved in the tree just overhead. So silent was 
his flight that you have heard nothing, although he has somehow slipped 
through the night to a perch within, perhaps, six feet of you. He does not 
answer your call now, and you had better stand still. Presently you see a 
movement overhead against the sky, and the great soft bird floats out to a 
new watch-tower on the next tree, where he car see you better. Still his 
curiosity is not satisfied, and again slipping into the still air, he glides past 
you so close that you hear the light fanning of his wings and perhaps feel the 
wh:ff of them upon your cheek; but it is all so wonderfully silent that you 
cannot wonder that owls—fluffy, comfortable fowl though they are—have 
always been considered, if not actually ghosts themselves, at least the friends 
of ghosts and allies of all the witch-folk and the powers of darkness. For 
myself, the one thing that really makes me wish to have cats’ eyes is that I 
may become on better terms with the owls. 
SOME RARER VISITORS. 

In spite of the silence of the fields, there is, even inland, bird-life 
enough abroad, but it is not the busy bird-life of summer, while the smaller 
migrants have most of them slipped by and gone, and the winter visitors have 
not yet arrived, except, perhaps, in straggling companies of the advance 
guard, But the sparrows are out in the fields, and rise whirring from 
the stubble to the nearest hedge in such numbers that it 
may be that in two seconds you will see more individual 
birds than you would see in a whole afternoon of mid- 
June. But sparrows flocking in the stubble do not 
count. Chaffinches and yellow-hammers too are going 
out in companies, though the companies of the former 
are merety the skeletons of the army corps which will be 
organised in a month or two from now. Occasionally 
one may see some less common bird—a green sandpiper, 
perhaps—wheeling away with its shrill triple call, easily 
distinguishable by the wheatear-like white patch above 
the tail as it flies, or the un-Engtish-looking pied fly- 
catcher flitting along a hedge, more conspicuously pied 
with grey an! white than any other British bird except 
a wagtail. Both of these birds seem to have passed 
through the Eastern Counties this year on their autumn 
migration in larger numbers than usual. But in spite of 
such accidental glimpses of a passing stranger, the bird- 
life is at its worst in inland neighbourhoods. 

BIRDS OF THE Coast. 

Along the East Coast, however, things are different. 
There, no season is more full of interest than the months 
of September and October, and the shore-birds have now 
arrived practically without exception. Besides those 
which bred there, the stints, dunlins, sanderlings,_turn- 
stones, cu ews, knots and the rest have been accumu- 
lating since the end of August. The whimbrel (May-birds 
the coast-folk usually call them, because they come and 
go so suddenly and in such large numbers in May, as 
they come and go again in August) have arrived and 
passed on. Plover were nearly all rather earlier than usual 
this year, large flights of golden plover being in evidence 
in parts of Norfolk and Suffolk as early as the last week of July, and grey 
plover appearing in August. Duck of sorts are arriving daily, and the 
punctual geese are generally true to the last week of 
September—ceme, so the fishermen say, to pay their rent 
at Michaelmas for last wintet’s board and lodging. 

THE MARSH GUNNER’s Bac. 

Now is the shore gunner’s harvest. Fora month 
after duck-shooting began in August, there was little else 
but the duck which had bred locally to shoot ; but with 
the opening of the general season on September Ist sport 
began in earnest. The shore gunner has, asa rule, a 
caiholic taste, and almost every birj that flies the 
marshes is game, It is, of course, in large measure the 
variety of the bag, the uncertainty of what the Cay’s 
shooting may produce, coupled with the amount of hard 
work that is necessary to the getting of every bird, that 
constitutes the chief attraction of the rough marsh 
shooting. And it is extraordinary to a nuvice how skilful 
the old hand becomes in calling every kind of bird that is 
likely to come within earshot. There are some who use 
manufactured curlew-calls and duck-calls ; but to the true 
gunner it is enough that he has his lips, and with them 
he can give you in turn each note of every bird that ever 
visits his coast. 

A CONFUSING WEDDING PRESENT. 

In the list, which has Leen more than once quoted, 
of ‘* presents received at the wedding of the daughter of 
Mr. Moor of Losely, in 1567, from M. Balam, Esq , out 
of Marshland in Norfolk ” appear the following: ‘* Cranes 
g, Hernshawes 5, Curlewes 1, Ducks Mallards 44, Teeles 
26, Plovers g dozen, swannes g, larks 38 dozen, Bytters 
16, Knotts 4 dozenand 4, Styntes 7 dozen, Godwytts 22.” 

It is a formidable list, including some 850 birds (of 
which 456 are larks), and must, one would imagine, have 
teen something of an embarrassment to Mr. Moor's 
daughter. The presence of the solitary curlew in the 
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collection is curious, but one looks with sadness at the 16 *‘ bytters.” Of all 
lot the one mest valued—at least in proportion to its size—by the marsh gunr 
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of to-day as a table bird would be the knots, the 52 of which, small though 
they be, would sell almost any day for 520 pence. Many epicures, indeed, 
declare that the knot is without exception the very best table bird that flies, 
just as there are others who pin their faith to the landrail. A jury 


vy 


chefs and gourmets should be organised to settle for ever the respective clair 
of the two—of the champion éonve bouche of the marshes and the pr 
tit-bit of the pasture land. 
PERSEVERING WEATHER PROPHETS 

Again this year we have all the good old signs of the approach of 
severe winter. But the same signs have announced a like severity wit 
equal positiveness on each of the last six autumns. Sooner or later, 
course, unless the Gulf Streim has really been up to any tricks, the severi 
will come, and then the prophets will be triumphant. Meanwhile, let the hi 
be never so plentiful on the hedges, and the geese never so noisy ont on thes: 
lands, it is better to wait till February before predicting. ny Po 


1 EVOLUTION - 
OF THE BOTTLE. 


LONG with almost every article of everyday use, th 
common wine bottle of to-day has its history an 
development, resulting in the cylindrical bottle a 

we now know and use it. It is interesting to study th 
various shapes and forms into which it has been fashioned 
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not only on account of its utility as a receptacle for wine 
and other liquors, but also as atfording a very considerable 
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amount of information on the use and 


Res manufacture of British dark glassware. 
oh lhe wines sent into this country from the 
sd, Continent of Europe come, and always have 
ee done so, in bulk, z.e., in the cask, which 

necessitates the bottle being provided by 
nis (ne merchant to retail the wine to the users 


nd consumers, and as the cost of the bottle 
as to be included in the price of the liquor, 
follows that it must be produced at a low 
rice. Obviously a home-made article pro- 
uced on or near the spot would be used in 
reference to a foreign-made article, on 
hich cost of transit would have to be paid, 
nd that on a somewhat bulky article in 
roportion to its value. It will thus be 
en that the question whether the bottle 
vall be made in this country admits of no 
anner of doubt; the fact of dark glass 
eing chiefly used is also of interest, 
specially when it is borne in mind that, at 
le present time, it has survived almost 
1 ‘clusively for the holding of wine. This 
iay be for two reasons; in the first place, 
1 ne materials used, being common, do not 
} quire clearing or even care in their selec- 
d on, while the dark colour, with its con- 
equent interference witb the rays of light, would, and does, 
revent the colour of the wine from being in any way affected 





DATED AND STAMPED WITH MERCHANT’S NAME. 


must have been a considerable item in bygone times. It would 
appear that the earliest form made in this country was a simple 
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yy the light rays, and bleaching action or 
iscoloration is avoided. 

Perhaps the most interesting point 
n connection with the history of the 
bottle is the custom which obtains of 
having the name of the merchant im- 
pressed upon its surface. This fashion 
has been in use for at least 240 years, 
ind to it we owea great amount of the 
information we now have concerning the 
history of British glassware, though it 
must be confessed there is still much to 
be learned. It was, as is well known to 
antiquaries, the fashion in the latter part 
of the seventeenth and the whole of the 
eighteenth century to put the date—or, 
rather, the year—upon things, and this 
was much in evidence on wine bottles. 
For one thing, the year may have been 
used to indicate that particular vintage, 
and possibly for choice and expensive 
wines special bottles would be made, 
bearing the merchant’s name and the 
year. These names and figures were 
impressed upon the side or shoulder of the 
bottle, on a small dab of glass placed 
there for that purpose, much in the same 
way that the impression of a seal is 
affixed to a letter in wax. Other devices 
were sometimes used, such as a coat of 
arms, or crest, and occasionally initials. 
These would indicate that the bottles 
were specially made for the consumer of 
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the wine. and, being so, would be continuously used, over and 
over again, especially so as the cost of the bottles themselves 
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seventeenth century. 


bulb blown on the end of a long neck, 
and roughly provided at the mouth with 
an encircling ridge, so that a cover could 
be tied on underneath the ridge to cover 
the cork or stopper. This projection is 
very pronounced, vigorously indicating 
the purpose for which it is placed there. 
The botile on the right-hand side of the 
first picture is a typical illustration of 
this early form; the seal is impressed 
with the figure of the crowned leopard 
heraldically displayed, from which its date 
may be assumed to be somewhere about 
the end of the sixteenth century, and it is 
quite Tudor in style. The surface of this 
specimen is much decomposed from 
having been buried, and was originally 
quite black, though slightly transparent. 
The other one, alongside, gives the next 
and first step towards a moulded or shaped 
form, being blown in a larger bulb than 
theearliest ; the straight side is produced 
by being rolled ona flat slab, the bottle 
thus assuming a more useful form both 
for capacity and handling. ‘The approach 
to the cylindrical is here first suggested, 
and it gradually increases, with, of course, 
variations and exceptions, until it becomes 
the common wine bottle, truly cylindrical, 
of present everyday use. The earliest 
dated bottles at present known partake of 
this form, which, in all probability, was 
that in use in nearly the whole of the 
A number of these have been found in 


making the exoavations for foundations in and about the City of 





1734. 


London from time to time, and when 
found the surface is decomposed, and 
frequently beautifully iridescent, as is 
this specimen. It will be observed that 
the shoulder is almost a corner, the 
roundness of outline being between the 
neck and theshoulder. From this time 
the form cf the outline began to reverse, 
the corner being at the base of the neck, 
and the round on the shoulder; this is 
well shown in the third illustration. 
These bottles have impressed upon 
them ‘* Williamson Alford, 1723,” and 
“I. Bilton, 1729,” respectively. Similar 
in form, the workmanship of the im- 
pressing seal is very different; in the 
former it is excellent, while in the latter 
it is rude and irregular. The larger 
bottle in the same picture is similar, but 
alittle more symmetrical in contour ; it 
is lettered *“* W. Stinton,’’ and dated 
the memorable year ‘*1745.” Along 
with it is a smaller bottle of the earlier 
type “* Rd. Cooke,” 1734, showing an 
overlapping of periods usual in his- 
torical research. The cup between is of 
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dark, somewhat coarse glass, and of early date; it was found in 
the thatch of a cottage during demolition, and contained the 
smaller silver coins of James I. and Charles I., but none later, 
probably a hoard during the troubious times of the Common- 
wealth. The cup itself is much worn by usage, and may be 
estimated with a fair amount of accuracy as having been made 
in the early years of the seventeenth century, possibly about 1610. 
Somewhat surprising is the light green glass bottle in the second 
illustration, initialled «C. L.,” and also dated 1734.” At first 
sight it would appear as though this was a totally different type, 
but such is really not the case; it is the same, as is proved by the 
form of the neck, but the lower part is elongated by being pressed 
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into an octagonal form, which, if it had not been so manipulated, 
would have been of the usual shape. The colour of the glass, a 
bright clear sea green, the octagonal shape, with the general 
appearance of height in comparison to width, mark it as unusual. 
The other shown in this illustration is the more immediate 
ancestor; the width is more contracted, the body more cylindrical, 
and the height, in proportion to the diameter, much greater. This 
form was common in the later half of the eighteenth century ; 
it was still hand-made, z.e., not blown in a mould, and the glass 
itself very black. This is lettered “G. R.,” probably the 
Royal monogram for George III. It is identical in shape, size, 
and colour to one in the museum at Penrith, Cumberland, 
initialled ** E. L.,” and dated “1786.” At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the seal disappears, and the ‘ blown in a 
mould” comes in, the hand-made bottle only surviving for the 
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first few years, and for out-of-the-way purposes. Such an one i 
shown in the fourth picture, which is a fine specimen of what i, 
known as splashed ware; it has a capacity of one gallon, and i 
14in. high, its use being to hold or carry beer at harvesting times. 
This ware was made at Nailsea, not far from Bristol, from the yea 
1794 to well on in the next century, the date‘of this bottle bein 
about 1802, or possibly a year or two earlier. It will be note 
that there is a decided tendency to go back to earlier forms in it 
as evidenced by the taper neck and round-shouldered body, th 
handle adding greatly both to utility and elegance. 

Another point of interest is that, with the exception of tt 
very earliest type, the “kink ’’ in the bottom or underneath t! 
bottle always has been quite : 
large in proportion as in tl 
worst cases of the present tim¢ 
the first one in the first illu 
tration having a_ very lare 
indentation, occupying at lea 
one-third of the intern; 
capacity. THomas OXLry. 


RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY, 
OXFORD. 


R. JOHN RAD 
CLIFFE, th 
celebrated — phys: 
cian, and founder « 
the library called 

by his name, must have been 

remarkable compound of geniu 
and eccentricity. As _ usuall 
happens in the case of thos 
who either cannot, or will not 
bridle their tongues, his con 
temporaries noted the eccen 
tricity, while the genius wa 
either neglected or denied 
Without it, however, he could 
not have achieved his succes 
as a physician, or amassed thi 
splendid fortune with which hi 
enriched Oxford. He was a 
Yorkshireman, born at Wake- 
field in 1650; and itis probabl: 
that from his Yorkshire descent 
he inherited the roughness, or 
absence, of manners and _ th 
outspoken sincerity —regardles 
of persons or consequences- 
which distinguished hin 
through life. He was educated 
at the grammar school of his 
native town, and, at the early 
age of fifteen, was entered at 
University College, Oxford, 
where he presently obtained a 
scholarship. He took the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1669, 
and in the same year was 
elected to a Fellowship at Lin- 
coln College. He then turned 
his attention to medicine, ot 
which hewas admitted Bache!o1 
in 1675, and Doctor in 1682. 
The acquisition of these degrees 
at that time does not, itis almost 
needless to say, imply the same 
thorough knowledge of medi- 
cine that they would guarantee at the present day; but, 
on the other hand, Radcliffe could not have been as ignorant 
as his enemies were fond of asserting. Huis biographer records 
that he studied botany, chemistry and anatomy with much 
assiduity; and his own assertion that his medical library 
consisted of “a few phials, a skeleton and a herbal” was 
probably a humorous reproof to some flatterer who had offended 
him by exaggerated compliments. He began practice as a 
licentiate in Oxford, where an epidemic of smallpox gave him 
his first opportunity of distinction. His patients got well, having 
been treated, as it would appear, on the principles of common- 
sense, rather than in accordance with the received rules of the 
profession, a proceeding which roused the anger of older prac- 
titioners against the young and audacious innovator. Moliére 
has drawn for us immortal portraits of the doctors of his day ; 
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and when we remember that he died in 1673--only two years 
before Radcliffe’s medical degree—we can form a fairly just idea 
of the medical practitioners whom he would be called upon 
to meet. 

Radcliffe went to London in 1684, and soon obtained a 
ge practice, due, it is said, as much to his witty conversation 
-s to his medicai skill. In many respects he must have 
:esembled Abernethy, who owed much of his reputation to his 
abit of using strong language to his patients, and especially to 

dies of title. Radcliffe soon became one of the physicians to 
Villiam II]. and the Princess Anne; but he offended the former 
telling him, when suffering from swollen ankles, that he 
ould not ‘have his two legs for his three kingdoms”; and the 
tter by refusing to attend when sent for on the ground that her 
ily distemper was ‘the vapours.” His wit might be caustic, 
it his skill in wrestling with disease was incontestable, and the 
rmer was forgiven for the sake of the latter. The truth 
)pears to be that he was an acute observer of symptoms, and 
s vast practice gave him ample opportunity of studying 
seases. His contemporary, Dr. Mead, has recorded that ‘he 
as deservedly at the head of his profession on account of his 
eat medical penetration and experience.” It is pleasant to 
id it admitted that he was a good friend, and liberal to those 
need; while the use he made of his fortune shows that he 
ver forgot, when successful, either the college or the university 
hich had sheltered and educated him when he had neither 
mey nor friends. He died of a fit of apoplexy in November, 
‘14, When he was sixty-five years of age. His body was 
ought to Oxford, and interred with great solemnity in 
t. Mary’s Church on December 3rd, 1714. By his_ will, 
ited September 13th in the same year, he directs his 
‘ecutors to pay to the University of Oxford £40,000 in ten 
ears, at the rate of £4,000 in each year, the first payment to 
» made after the decease of his two sisters, to whom he had 
ft large annuities. This money is to be spent on building 
library in Oxford, and in purchasing the houses between 
St. Mary’s Church and the schools, where he intended the 
library to stand; and, after it is built, he gives £150 per 
annum to the keeper of it, and £100 per annum to buy books. 
This idea of a library was no new one, and it is probable that 
he had made no secret of what he intended to do. He had, 
in fact, gone so far that, in the year before his death, he had 
consulted Nicholas Hawkesmoore, who furnished a design, still 
extant, for a structure which was to have been an appendage to 
the Bodleian. Built in the garden of Exeter College, the ground 
floor would have been utilised for a college library, while the 
University would have occupied the floor above. Communication 
with the Selden Gallery of the Bodleian would have been 
effected “by means of a gallery elevated upon a_ very 
lofty arcade, imitating a Roman aqueduct or bridge.’ After 
Dr. Radcliffe’s death a considerable delay occurred, in con- 
sequence of the provision of annuities to his sisters. His 
trustees wisely occupied the interval in clearing the site, which, 
as we have seen, had been selected by the doctor himself. On 
the death of the two ladies, they appointed as architect the 
celebrated James Gibbs, who had studied nis profession in Italy, 
and had worked under Carlo Fontana, surveyor-general to Pope 
Clement XI., and architect of St. Peter's at Rome. Gibbs is 
said to have made more than one design before his employers 
were satisfied; but the structure which was ultimately erected is 
acknowledged to be his finest work—and, as a piece of classical 
architecture, reveals the hand of a 
master. He has, fortunately, left a 
minute description of it, with plates, ina 
work called ‘* Bibliotheca Radcliviana,” 
which he published soon after its com- 
pletion. The library, ‘a regular Poly- 
von of sixteen sides,’’ with a diameter of 
about 112ft., consists of three divisions: 
(1) A basement, (2) the library proper, 
(3) a dome resting on a drum. 

The ‘Arched Stone- Porch or 
KXustic Basement,’’ as Gibbs calls it, 
vas intended to be merely a vestibule 
to the library above. It was to be 
entered through seven large doorways, 
rotected by iron gates “ to enclose and 
reserve that Place from being a lurking 
Piace for Rogues in the Night-time, or 
ny other ill Use.” On the south side 
;a‘* Geometrical Stair Case, being an 
Oval of Eighteen Feet by Twenty-one 
eet,” which ‘‘ goes up by two Windings 
) the Floor of the Library,” and two 
‘small Stair Cases, being Six Feet in 
iameter,”’ which “go up to the 

tbravy, Gallery, and Leads on the 
Cop of it.” 

The library is of the Corinthian 

rder, with a ‘* Modilion Cornice” and 
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a balustrade adorned by stone vases. The exterior is well 
shown in our illustration; for the interior we will quote the 
architect’s own description : 

The Plan of the Zzérary, over the Stone Porch, consists of two Circles, 
one within the other. The Diameter of the inner Circle, which supports the 
Cupola, is Forty eight Feet. But the Extent of the Diameter of the outward 
Circle, against which the Presses of the Books are placed, is Kighty eight 
Feet six Inches. When you stand in the Center of the Room, you see the 
300k Cases through the seven great Arches of the inward Circle; which 
Book Cases are all curiously framed of right Wainscot, and their Mouldings 
neatly carved. The Room where they are placed is of a circular Form, going 
from one round Stair Case to the other, Fifteen Feet broad, and Twelve Feet 
high, raised six Inches above the Stone Ficor of the middle Circle, and 
floored with right Wainscot Boards, all laid to the Center of the Building ; its 
Ceiling is handsomely adorned with Fret Work, and the whole Room lighted 
by seven Windows. The Floor of the middle Circle is paved with Portland 
Stone, intermixed with red Swedish Stone, drawn from several Centers. 

The interior of the library is in the Ionic style, and over the 
doorcase in that style, through which it 1s entered from the stair- 
case, is the statue of Dr. Radcliffe in his academic dress, by 
Rysbrack. The convenience of readers is considered by double 
desks placed under the windows. ‘The drum, on which the dome 
and cupola rest, is 21ft. high. It is pierced with eight windows. 
The interior of the dome is ornamented with plaster-work in 
relief, or, as Gibbs calls it, “fret work.” This was executed by 
an Italian artist, Signor Artari. Gibbs tells us that ‘*the Founda- 
tion Stone was laid the sixteenth Day of June, 1737,” and that 
‘the whole Building was completed in the Year 17477’; but these 
words probably refer to the stonework only, for the formal 
opening did not take place till Thursday, April 13th, 1749, when 
the Duke of Beaufort, on behalf of himself and the other trustees, 
delivered the key to the Chancellor for the use of the University. 
It was at first called “* The Physic Library,” being intended for 
books and MSS. relating to physic. This cecision has since been 
extended so as to admit works on natural science in its widest 
sense. When the new museums were built, Dr. Radcliffe’s 
trustees most wisely allowed his books to be removed thither, as 
they would obviously be more accessible to the scientific professors 
and their students. The original building is now used as a reading- 
room for the Bodleian. Joun Wittis Clark. 


THE GRIFFON VULTURE. 


N the Province of Andalusia, with its rugged sierras and vast 
rolling plains, the griffon vultures may be said to be at home. 
Here in certain localities they may daily be seen floating 
like specks in the clear biue sky on the look-out for food. 
On the wing they have none of that loathsome appearance 

they show on the ground, and their powers of flight are magni- 
ficent; indeed, I know of no finer sight than watching a pair of 
these huge birds (a full-grown one will measure over oft. across 
the wings) circling slowly on outstretched pinions without any 
apparent effort whatever. They breed in colonies in the many 
smail caverns to be found in the sierras, and when no such sites 
are available, the nest, which is made of sticks, and sometimes 
lined with green materials, is placed on a ledge of rock. Such 
sites are used regularly, year after year, and any suitable perch 
near is worn quite smooth and polished. The hen lays, about 
the middle of February, one large white egg, which averages 
3°65in. by 2°6gin. in size, occasionally spotted with faint rusty 
markings, but it soon becomes much stained and discoloured 





A GRIFFON’S NEST. 
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from the dirty feet of the bird, and anyone who has watched 
vultures at a feast can well understand this. Incubation lasts 
about forty days, and the chick, which is at first quite white, 
remains between two and three months in the nest. 

Descending by the aid of a rope to a small cave one day 
last spring I found it contained two nests, in each of which was 
a young bird the size of a large fowl. The first was apparently 
dying, the body and neck stretched out, eyes half closed and 
veiled over, and an occasional drop of blood trickling from the 
corners of the mouth had attracted myriads of flies, which buzzed 
around and settled on it. Leaving it in peace, I was surprised 
on suddenly turning round to see it sitting up quite happy, but 
on a second near approach it again shammed death. The second 
bird was violently ill every time I went near it, presumably from 
fright. If it were any ulterior motive it certainly succeeded, 
as the stench was so appalling that even my old pipe proved 
inefficient, and I was forced to beat a hasty retreat and leave it 
in peace. 

They hunt by sight, and not by stent as is popularly 
supposed. In the Himalayas I have frequently covered up the 
carcase of an ibex with bushes, and the vultures have never 
discovered it, whereas had I not done so it would have 
disappeared in half-an-hour, and on more than one occasion | 
have been guided by the intolerable stench to a lost beast, which, 
owing to its having fallen over the khud into the thick under- 
erowth, had escaped the eyes of the scavengers. Unless some 
special provision of Nature enables these vultures to go fora 
long period without food, it is difficult to understand how such a 
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number find food during the 
winter, when grass and water 
are plentiful and the cattle 
thriving. When during the 
summer months the fiery sun 
has burnt up all the vegetation, 
and turned the once-verdan 
plain into a sun-baked wilder 
ness, the cattle die by hundred 
from want of food and water 
and then the vultures’ turn ha 
come, for soon after an anima 
has succumbed they may b 
seen hurrying from all points « 

the compass to join in the feast 
and in a very short tim 
nothing is left except th 
skull and picked bones. Gorge: 
to repletion, some cannot eve 
fly away. H. Moore. 


IN THE 
GARDEN 


Tut APPROACH OF FRosts. 
HEN mid-September ha 
] passed, frost may occu 
at any moment, and h: 
who is not watchful may find th: 
work of a year destroyed in a single night. Of course, all Chrysanthemum 
should be housed by this time, and places should be made ready in the conserva 
tory, orangery, or outhouses for the Hydrangeas, Fuchsias, Agapanthuses, 
Myrtles, Sweet Verbena and other tender plants in tubs which have adorne: 
the terrace during the summer These will rough it bravely during the 
winter if they are attended to with regard to adequate protection from frost, 
the most suitable position for them being the orangery or one of those 
annexes to the conservatory which are generally desolate during the winter 
season. Writing of the Agapanthus, the most beautiful of all tub plants, 
reminds one that complete success is unattainable unless they are allowed to 
become pot-bound—that is, the tub must be almost bursting with roots. 
Retubbing need not be undertaken for years, not until it is seen that the 
health of the plant is declining. Strength may be adequately maintained by 
liberai doses occasionally of weak liquid manure, and good waterings at all 
limes to prevent the soil and the roots becoming dust dry. This hint may 
be useful to those who cannot flower their Agapanthuses or African Lilies 
satisfactorily. We wish more use were made of the Geranium as atub or 
large pot plant. It is the cheeriest flower in the garden during the hot 
summer months, and there is something satisfying about the fine old specimens 
that have grown into quite tall ‘‘shrubs,” aflame with bloom from the moment 
they are placed on the terrace until they are removed under cover for the 
winter. Raising up the Geraniums to such proportions is the work of several 
years, a remark that applies also to the Fuchsia and the Ileliotrope, as we 
had occasion to recently point out. 
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BuLBoUS FLOWERS FOR THE GARDEN —SELECTIONS CONTINUED. 

Hyacinths —These create rich masses of colouring in spring, and tie finest 
varieties in the several shades are: A’ed or pile pink—Cosmos, Lady Derby, 
L’Ornament Rose and Norma; Deefer red—Amy, Countess of Rosebery, Elina, 
King of the Belgians, Queen of Ilyacinths and Lord Macaulay ; Light b/ae— 
Blondin, Grand Lilas, Lord Derby, Queen of Blues, Czar Peter and Leonidas; 
Dark, bl:ve—Charles Dickens. Grand 
Maitre, Baron Von Tuyll, King of 
Blues, The Sultan, Marie, and General 
Ilavelock ; Whzte— Mme. Van der 
Hoop, L’Innocence, Albus maximus, 
Mont Blanc, La Grandesse and 
Grand Vedette; Ye/low -— King of 
Yellows, Queen of Yellows and Ida. 
These will succeeed in the open 
garden in pots and in glasses. 

Crocuses.—The ordinary Dutci 
Crocuses, which are very reasonable 
in price, will sa: sfy, as a rule, the 
beginner in gardening, but the family 
contains many charming species which 
bloom in autumn and winter. Of the 
autumn-flowering Crocuses, azureus is 
an exquisite sky blue shade; iridi- 
florus, lilac; pulchellus, lavender ; 
speciosus, blue, an excellent Crocus 
for grass ; and zonatus, lavender and 
red. The bulbs of these should be 
planted in late summer, the spring 
species at the presenttime. Aureus, 
golden green; biflorus Weldeni 
albus, creamy white; chrysanthus, 
yellow; Imperati, one of the most 
beautiful of all; Sieberi, soft violet ; 
Tommassininus, white and blue ; and 
atropurpurcus are most worthy of a 
place in the garden. 

/ris.—The Iris family is so vast 
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selection. The first to choose should be the so-called English and Spanish 
forms, which rarely fail to give satisfaction, and the latter are likely to bloom 
better this year than the former, owing to the bulbs of the English Iris 
failing to a great extent. The Spanish Iris is remarkably cheap, and a mixed 
election contains flowers of wonderful colouring, though to make certain of a 
et effect it is necessary to purchase named varieties. Of these, British 
Jueen (white), King of the Yellows, La Tendresse (yellow and white), and 
hunderbolt «are the most noteworthy, the latter a flower of lurid colouring, 
ronze and dull yellow shades intermingling. Of the English Iris, Bleu 
Jorant (deep blue and yellow), Mont Blanc (pure white), and Penelope 
rosy white) are the most beautiful. The netted Iris and the small-flowered 
roup were described recently, so further reference to them is unnecessary. 

/xias.—It is curious that the Ixias are not more grown, but we think 
1ere is an impression that they are not hardy. This is erroneous, and we 
ave flowered them well in a suburban garden at the foot of a south wall. 
unshine and a light soil they delight in, so much so that without this con- 
ition it is impossible to achieve success. When the winter is very severe 
t is wise to cover the place where the bulbs are with litter. A good selection 
ill give beautiful colours. 

Sparaxis.—The same remarks apply to the Sparaxis as to the Ixia, and 
ie two families are not unlike in appearance. One of the most startling of 
he Sparaxis is Fire King, which has been shown by Messrs. Wallace 
nd Co. of Colchester on several occasions. The flower is large, perfect in 
orm, and the colour is scarlet, the centre yellow, and r und this there is a 
ng of black. Pulcherrima is better known, and its drooping spikes of rosy 
urple flowers are always welcome. 

Winter Aconite (Eranthis))——The most familiar of the Winter Aconites 
s E. hyemalis, and we advise planting it in thousands under trees, where it is 
enerally a success. A flood of golden colour comes from the flowers in the 
arly months of the year, and it is fortunate that the bulb succeeds in such 
ositions. Plant it in the front of the shrubbery, by a pathside, and every- 
where its cheerful little blooms in their quairt collar of green leaves are 
ppropriate to the surroundings. A rare kind is E. cilicica, which is larger 
n all ways than hyemalis, and more expensive. 

Zhe Snowarcps.—The little fair flower of winter, the Galanthus nivalis, 
has been largely superseded by the beautiful G. Elwesi, which is unquestion- 
ibly the finest of the Snowdrops. Its flowers are large, very puie, and the 
yuulbs increase well in grass and otherwise. Of other kinds, the Crimean 
Snowdrop (plicatus), Ikarize, and Cassaba are the most important. 


RANDOM NOTES 
We have looked through the Garden of September 29th, which is 
devoted almost entirely to Roses, and found much useful information for 
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ROSES IN WOODLAND. 
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those who are planting this autumn. There are notes on new Roses, on 
individual varieties, and an exceptionally truthful and well-executed coloured 
plate of the Hybrid Tea Dean Hole. The number opens with a practical 
article telling the intending Rose-grower how and when to plant. It is 
mentioned that ‘‘ Roses may be planted in February and March, but late 
October and November are the best months.” ‘*How to plant” is 
summarised as follows: ‘‘ When the plants arrive, divest them of every leaf 
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and cut back all growths over 2ft. long save climbers, which may be left 
two-thirds their length. See that the rocts are kept moist in soil and in 
shade until they can be planted. Mark out the positions with white wooden 
labels or sticks; then take out a hole 1ft. square. Trim over the jagged 
roots, and cut the latter from underneath, so that the cut part rests on the 
soil. Hold the plant with the left hand, and put about a peck of prepared 
compost about the roots, working it well among the little rootlets and treading 
firmly. Plant the bushes 1in. deeper than the union of stock and scion ; 
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standards or half-standards 6in. deep. With the latter insert a stake in the 
hole prior to planting; then tie the tree to the same at the required depti. 
The filling in may then be accomplishe!. Tread the soil very firmly about 
the roots, and repeat the treading on a fine day about three weeks after 
planting. To prepare the compost, mix together equal parts each of sifted 
loam, leaf-soil, charcoal dust or burnt garden refuse and silver sand. Do 
not allow any manure to come in contact with the roots when planting. 
Alter planting, cover the ground with some short, but not wet or saturated, 
manure. The 

Distance to Piant is as foilows: Standards and half-standards, 2ft. 6in. 
to 3ft. apart; dwarfs, from 1jft. to 2ft. If a mass of colour be desired, from 
Ift, apart the first year would be best, pruning hard on removing some plants 
in subsequent years. If Roses are planted with the object of pegging down 
the shoots, 3ft. to 4ft. apart would be about right; or, if the strong Roses 
are planted to grow as free bushes, then 6ft. apart. For the wicnuraiana 
Roses, when planted to run about in the ground or over tree stumps, allow 
100 square feet to each plant. Roses for hedges, plant about 2ft. to 3ft. 
apart in a single row, and R»ses on walls, fast growers, 6ft. apart ; moderate 
growers, 3ft. to 4ft. If climbers are to be planted, groups of a sort look 
well with other plants interspersed.” 

A New kose.—The most interesting and beautiful exhibit at the recent 
exhibition of the National Rose Society was the Hybrid Tea Dorothy Page 
Roberts. It was shown by the raisers, Messrs. Alexander Dickson of New- 
townards, who gave Killarney to the world. We are reminded of Mme. 
Laurette Messimy when contemplating this exquisite flower, on which 
apricot, rose and pink colourings have settled, the petals tumbling about in 
delightful freedom. It is a garden Rose, an is not intended for exhibition. 

The New Montbretias.—It is fortunate that a private gardener, Mr. 
George Davison, Westwick Gardens, Norwich, conceived the happy thought 
of improving the Montbretias, which constitute one of the most important 
groups of all hardy garden flowers. His efforts have been crowned with com- 
plete success, and a fresh and charming interest given to the summer and 
early autumn. We noticed many of his introductions recently in Messrs. 
Wallace and Co.’s nursery at Colchester, and those who have the older forms 
should add these beautiful novelties to their collection. Prometheus is one 
of the best known; it is free in all ways, but it is the flower that wins our 
affections, a startling noble flower, some 4in. across, and deep orange in 
colour, with crimson staining in the centre; Ernest Davison has rather 
smaller flowers, orange with reddish suffusion ; Hereward, soft orange, late 
flowering ; George Davison, a useful hybrid, tall and strong in growth, 
soft orange yellow, a pure self colour of great charm; St. Botolph, yellow 
and orange; and Lord Nelson, orange crimson, yellow centre. All these 
are the newest productions of the hybridist, and are worthy to rank among 
the noblest of garden flowers. 
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N old writer said of the famous house of Wollaton in 
Nottinghamshire that it was ‘¢a wonderful house to 
be built by a commoner.” The reflection would not 
have been made in these later days, when commoners 
have waxed so rich; but we may say of the modern 

house of Harlaxton, which has some affinities with Wollaton in 
style and magnificence, though not quite the same florid richness 
in its adornment, that it is a wonderful house to have been built 
by anyone. Many are the methods and manners of architecture. 
To each age the style that befits it; to each century or period 
the expression of its individuality; to each decade, perhaps, the 
embodiment in enduring stone of some fancy, fashion, antique 
longing or future divining incident to the genius or character, or 
born in the consciousness, of the hour. Harlaxton, well placed 
in a fine country, within some three miles of Grantham, is 
modern ; but we do not build such houses now. In the matter 
of date it is Early Victorian, for the date proudly lifted aloft on 
the crowning arch of the frontal is 1837, and for some eight 
years more in the first years of the late Queen’s reign the work 
went on. There is nothing, indeed, in the character of the house 


to recall the exact temper and tone of that period, except that it 
witnessed a summoning back in the domain of architecture and 
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adornment of the style of the Tudors and the Stuarts. There 
are those who would say that Harlaxton came a little too early 
in the history of that revival, and that it may be regarded as a 
splendid harbinger of more perfect things. Yet, as it stands, it 
is truly a noble and imposing exemplar of the skill of architect 
and builder. The spirit of old romance had been born again; 
Goethe had spoken, Byron had sung, Scott had told his tale; 
and so, in architecture as in painting, a complete transformation 
could not but be manifested in the conceptions of the master 
workers. 

And thus Harlaxton Manor occupies a notable piace in the 
development of modern art. . It represents an older structure, of 
course, which had risen in this beautiful region about two 
centuries before, and was instinct with the modest quaintness of 
the manor house of Jacobean days. There might well be 
much of history to record of such a place, but into the earlier 
annals of Harlaxton it is unnecessary toenter here. Our business 
is first with the men who gave the manor house its distinction as 
a Jacobean dwelling-place, and then with those who, in a remark- 
able age of modern house-building, when that new love for the 
old had breathed a fresh spirit into solid creations in stone, made 
it what it is. First, then, we meet with the strong personality of 
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Daniel de Ligne, who came into possession of the estate, almost 
certainly by purchase, early in the seventeenth century, and gave 


it the character it possessed. 


de Ligne of Hen- 
ault in’ Flanders, 
and his mother 
was Magdalen, 
daughter of Arnold 
de  Cordess. It 
would appear that 
the iron had 
entered into the 
young soul of 
Daniel de Ligne 
under the fierce 
and merciless rule 
of Alva. Religion, 
wrote Louis of 
Nassau to the 
French king, “‘is a 
sentiment deeply 
rooted in the 
hearts of men, 
which is not to be 
plucked out by 
force of arms,” 
and so Daniel de 
Ligne, as a young 
man, shook from 
his feet the dust of 
Flanders, and 
settled in the land 
where he, too, 
might have his 
place in the sun. 
He chose. well 
when he made his 
abode in this 
pleasant land 
commanding the 
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A man of high descent in 
Flanders--one of his ancestors had been a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece—he became in England a person of consideration, and his 
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arms were con- 
firmed to him by 
Camden in 1619. 
He was knighted 
by James I. at 
Oatlands in the 
following year, 
and was High 
Sheriff of Lincoln- 
shire in 1631. Sir 
Daniel was living 
at Harlaxton in 
1634, when the 
herald, making a 
visitation there, 
recorded his pedi- 
gree, and he died 
in 1656, as_ is 
testified by the 
inscription on a 
black marble tomb 
in Harlaxton 
Church, where he 
lies buried with 
his wife, who was 
the daughter of 
Erasmus de la 
Fountaine, also a 
native of Henault 
in Flanders, and, 
like de Ligne, a 
refugee. Sir 
Daniel’s eldest 
son, Erasmus de 
Ligne, succeeded 
to the Harlaxton 
estate, and was 
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a staunch adherent of Charles I., suffering much for his 
loyalty, and being greatly honoured at the Restoration, at 
which period his Lincolnshire estate was of the value of 
£1,000 yearly. Erasmus was twice married, but left only 
two children by his first wife, who was a daughter of Sir 
Simon Archer of Tamworth. His son Daniel died in 1730 
without issue, and the Harlaxton estate passed to Cadwallader 
Glynne, the son of Daniel’s sister Elizabeth. Cadwallader 
Glynne, however, died very shortly afterwards, also leaving no 
descendants to inherit his possessions, and a monument to his 
memory and that of his uncle Daniel de Ligne may be seen in 
Harlaxton Church. After his death, there seems to have been 
for a time some doubt as to the actual ownership of the manor 
and estate, but it was resolved in favour of Ann Orton, as 
heiress-general, she being the great-grand-daughter of Elizabeth 
de Ligne, eldest daughter of Sir Daniel, the refugee. The 
heiress married Mr. George Gregory, who was descended 
from William Gregory, M.P. for Nottingham in 1601, and 
whose father had also represented Nottingham in Parliament 
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demands of a more spacious and assertive, if, perhaps, less 
reverent, day. Ona neighbouring site, and with a magnificence 
of which the de Lignes had never dreamed, the present splendid 
structure rose, and all that the taste and skill of the time could 
give was bestowed upon its adornment and the beautifying of the 
adjacent grounds. Mr. de Ligne Gregory, a man possessed 
with a great love for art and architecture, who had been for 
many years a collector of rare objects of vertuin Italy and France, 
made it the labour of his life to create a mansion and estate, with 
splendid gardens and surroundings, which should be the pride of 
Lincolnshire. The old manor house, besides being inadequate 
for his needs, had fallen somewhat into decay, and he, therefore, 
set to work upon its successor, after much thought and long 
planning, in about 1830, the structure not being completed, 
with its architectural garden adornments, until seven years later. 
That eminent architect Mr. Anthony Salvin was employed, 
and exhaustless care was lavished upon it. Mr. Salvin had 
distinguished himself asa great authority upon mediavai military 
architecture, and was engaged upon the White Tower, Beauchamp 
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and been High Sheriff of that county. Mr. George Gregory resided 
at Harlaxton, was High Sheriff of Lincolnshire in 1748, and died 
ten years later. In 1806, when Turnor published his ‘ Collec- 
tions for the History of tne Town and Soke of Grantham,” George 
de Ligne Gregory was lord of the manor and principal land- 
owner. Turnor gives a fine engraving of the old house at 
Harlaxton, displaying its many stepped gables, mullioned and 
oriel windows, quaint arched doorway, with a porch chamber 
over it, and a beautiful balustrade of stone in front separating 
the outer from the inner court. The extent was 236ft., and there 
was a beautiful garden on the south side surrounded by a wide 
and deep moat, which was spanned bya bridge. The interior 
must also have been very beautiful, for there was a long 
gallery, extending rooft., 14ft. wide, and 11ft. high, and a great 
dining-room which Sir Daniel de Ligne had adorned with 
armorial glass in the windows, and portraits of himself and his 
wife by Cornelius Janssen. 

Autres temps, autres meurs. The time came when this 
venerable relic of a former age no longer sufficed for the exigent 
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Tower, Traitors’ Gate, and other parts of the Tower of 
London, upon the Curfew Tower and other portions of Windsor, 
and upon the castles of Warwick, Naworth, Carisbrooke, 
Bangor, and Alnwick; while among more domestic structures 
he was the architect of Keele Hall, Tnoresby, Encombe, 
and Marbury. At Hariaxton his knowledge of military architec- 
ture is displayed in the fine western gate, from which, 
through the splendid approach, the principal front of the 
house is reached. In the mansion itself, Mr. Salvin showed 
daring imagination in his conception of the picturesque in 
architecture. If the influence of such places as Wollaton and 
Longleat may be seen in the structure, there is evidently a strong 
French influence also, and the multitude of crestings, turrets, 
cupolas, and various adornments is conspicuous, though it may 
be observed that essentially the house is designed upon plain 
and solid lines, emphasised by the splendid character of the 
stonework. 

The entrance to the western forecourt, which seems to bea 
reminiscence o! the older structure, is bold, original, and effective, 
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though some may consider the flanking structures a little heavy. 
Upon either side of them extend balustrades similar to those of the 
former manor house, but upon a larger scale, and when we have 
passed through and face the immediate frontage of the mansion 
we see how really splendid the whole structure is. The manor 
house itself presents its noble fagade crested with turrets and 
cupolas; on the left is a fine Jacobean gateway, much enriched, 
and bearing the date 1843, leading through to the stables, and on 
the right is the magnificent lion stairway, by which the visitor 
ascends to those most admirable gates of bronze, whereby admit- 
tance is gained to the enchanted region of the southern garden. 
The spirit of the house is carried into the grand stonework of 
the stairs, balustrades, gateposts, and pavilions of these superb 
terraced gardens. 

Cool green expanses of grass greet the eye, contrasting with 
the dark masses of the noble forest trees beyond, which are one 
of the great delights of Harlaxton. Here, too, we find relics ot 
the old manor house, admirably seen in one of the pictures—the 
mossy balustrade which margined its forecourt, and the old gate- 
posts of the garden. An antique mansion, left uninhabited, 
standing out bravely as it may against sun, wind, and rain, must 
inevitably decay unless very great care be exercised to preserve 
it. Nothing cf the kind seems to have been possible at 
Harlaxton, and therefore the venerable building was reluctantly 
taken down many years ago by the late Mr. Gregory Gregory. 

Noble and beautiful terraced gardens are there, with masonry 
as good and stairways as fine as any that England possesses. 
Thus the ascent to the south pond garden, which is illustrated, 
is superb, and might well be the approach to some high garden 
of Italy. Rhododendrons adorn it, dark trees overhang, and 
in summer and winter alike it is beautiful to behold. There 
are broad walks margined by grass and flowers, and in 
places masses of cut yews and beautiful banks of coniferous 
trees contrasting with the deciduous trees of the woodland. 
The garden architecture is everywhere of fine and appropriate 
character, and the cool hue of the stone, as in the East Fountain 
Terrace, has a delightful effect, contrasted with the varied 
greens of turf and foliage. The West Terrace is dignified by a 
remarkable pergola of stone, enwreathed with the choicest of 
flowers. Finally, what could be more attractive than the old 
walled kitchen garden, where not only products for the household 
are grown, but where glorious borders of splendid herbaceous 
plants margin the quaint pathway paved with stone? It is 
difficult to avoid the use of superlatives in speaking of such a 
garden as that of Harlaxton. 


THE AMHERST LIBRARY. 


| NTIL the announcement that, owing to circumstances 

with which everyone must sympatitise, the pooks were 

to be placed in Mr. Quaritch’s hands for sale, few 
even of those whose business it is to be acquainted with 
such matters 
were aware of 
how many 
bibliographical 
treasures Lord 
Amherst of 
Hackney had 
brough  to- 
gether during 
a long period 
of quiet collect- 
ing. To be 
notorious as a 
collector tends 
to rapidity of 
acquisition, for 
the notorious 
collector 
speedily finds 
himself bom- 
barded with 
offers of won- 
derful bargains 
from all parts 
of the world, 
though the 
reputation, 
however, tends 
neither to 


economy nor a 
PAGE FROM VELDENER'S “SPIEGHEL ONSER quiet life. and 
BEHONDENISSE," WITH THE OLD BLOCK Book 4 Senin 

cuUIS. Lord Amherst’s 


books, some 
illustrations from which are here by his kindness reproduced, 
suffice to show how much may be accomplished, without any 
sensationa! purchases, by a collector who knows his own mind 
and is content to bide his time. 
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Small as it is, containing less than a thousand volumes in 
ail, compared with the hoards of book-gluttons like Heber and 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, Lord Amherst’s collection yet divides 
itself into several very distinct sections. Its starting-point is a 
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representative selection of typographical antiquities, true 
ncunabula, which really reveal the art of printing in its magnifi- 


ent infancy —its origin in Germany, the rival claims of Holland . 


o the honour of the invention, the spread of the art to Italy and 
France, and (with patriotic wealth of detail) its introduction into 
‘ngland and slow development here during the fifteenth century. 
)n this basis, full of the historic interest which to book-lovers is 
\ perennial attraction, Lord Amherst has raised superstructures, 
ome of them, as in the case of his Bibles and service books, of an 
mportance and value long since recognised, while in his fine 
bindings, his books on gardening and the books printed at the 
efugee press at Norwich, he has followed his own tastes and 
may be said to have helped to set a fashion. 

In the present article we may look at some of Lord 
\mherst’s typographical antiquities, reserving his other collec- 
tions for another week. His illustrations of early printing may 
certainly be said to begin near the beginning, 
or amid all the controversies which rage round 
the invention of printing, the claim of the great 
Latin Bible (of which he possesses the first 
volume) to be the first large and important 
work printed with movable types, remains 
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Amherst possesses two of these fragments, ‘* Costenana,” as they 
are called, and also a very great treasure, one of eight known 
copies of a Dutch translation of the ‘Speculum Humane Salua- 
tionis” itself, for which the double woodcuts of the old folio block 
book were sawn into two parts, so that each could be used 
singly in a small quarto. This was printed by Veldener at 
“Culemborch” (Kuilenburg) in 1483, and our first illustration 
shows the beginning of the prologue with the printer’s 
device beneath it. Lord Ambherst also possesses two cf 
the early books of Ketelaer and Leempt, the first printers 
in Holland who dated their books. The spread of printing in 
Germany itself is handsomely represented by early products of 
the presses of Strassburg, Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg and 
Ulm. He has also the first book printed in Italy from the press 
which two Germans set up at a monastery at Subiaco, some little 
distance from Rome, as well as good specimens of the early work 








unshaken. It is probable that it was preceded in 
Germany bya couple of Indulgences, perbapsbya 
short poem on the Last Judgment, by an 
almanack and other ephemera now lost; it is 
possible that it was precededin Holland by 
some Latin grammars in great demand for the 
undoing of hapless schoolboys. But we know 
that this great Bible had issued from the press, 
and a copy of it had been decorated by hand 
and bound, by the end of August, 1456, and, 
save another Bible, the pretensions of which 
have been satisfactorily demolished, no other 
large book has been seriously put forward as 
coming within a year of this. Who printed it 
will never, probably, be definitely known. 
German sentiment of late years has bound itself 
hand and foot to its popular attribution to 
Johann Gutenberg, by whom printing with 
movable types was invented. English critics, 
headed by the late Henry Bradshaw, believe 
that Gutenberg lacked the driving-power neces- 
sary for such a task, and that the culmination 
of his invention in the production of this magni 
ficent book was the work of his former partner, 
the goldsmith Fust, with whom he had quar- 
relled, and of a young clerk named Peter 
Schoeffer, whose claims to have perlected the 
art are strengthened by Fust having given 
him his daughter in marriage, and bequeathed 
him the business. Lord Ambherst’s copy is 
one of those which bear interesting testimony to 
a change of mind on the part of its promoters 
when some leaves had already been printed. 
It was at first determined to have only forty 
lines to a column; then experiments were 
made with forty-one; the number finally selected 
was forty-two. In this copy all the three 
different lengths of column are represented. 

As further illustrations of the first vintage 
of the press according to the orthodox theory, 
Lord Amherst has a fragment of the famous 
Mainz Psalter of 1457, printed by Fust and 
Schoeffer, with magnificent coloured capitals ; 
the Latin dictionary called Catholicon, printed 
anonymously at Mainz in 1460, which English 
bibliographers are pityingly inclined to ascribe to 
Gutenberg; a fragment of the Mainz Bible of 
1462; fine copies of both editions of the ‘ De 
Officiis” of Cicero, printed by Fust and 
Schoeffer in 1465 and 1466; and half-a-dozen 
books printed by Schoeffer alone, in most of 
which he loudly advertises the glory conferred on Mainz by the 
invention of the wonderful art of printing. 

That printing with movable types was first carried on asa 
practical art at Mainz at some date about 1450 is firmly believed 
by nine out of ten of those who have studied the question. But 
the old rival theory of its invention at Haarlem by Lourens Coster, 
whose plant, while he was at church, was stolen by a wicked journey- 
man, still has its adherents, and has found a doughty champion 
in Dr. Hessels, the writer of the article ‘‘ Typography” in 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica.” There are no Duich books 
bearing a date earlier than 1473; but there are seventy or 
eighty books or fragments— mostly fragments—of antique 
appearance, which can be connected with one of the Dutch block 
books, the ** Speculum Humane Saluationis.” Dr. Hessels would 
arrange these books and fragments at convenient intervals, so as 
to stretch back from 1473 to 1440 or thereabouts, and so transfer 
the priority in book production from Mainz to Holland. Lord 
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done at Rome itself, at Venice, Florence, Milan and other 
Italian cities, and similar specimens of the early French and 
other presses. 

As we have already noted, the early history of printing in 
England, receives as is only fitting in an English collection, 
patriotically fuli illustration. To the collector of Caxtons there 
are two great prizes ot almost equal interest, the first book 
printed by Caxton at the press which he set up with the aid of 
Colard Mansion at Bruges, and the first dated book printed 
on English soil after he had transferred his business to England. 
The first book printed by Caxton was his own translation “ The 
Recule of Historyes of Troy,” and our next illustration from his 
epilogue to it tells his story of how his hand and eyes grew 
so weary with the scribe’s work of copying it that he practised 
and learnt at no small expense the art of printing, that he might 
have copies enough for the “divers gentlemen and friends’ 
who wanted them. The first dated book printed in England was 
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the “Sayinges or Dictes of the Philosophers,” translated from 
the French of Messire Jehan de Teonville, Provost of Paris. 
This was finished in November, 1477, rather over a year after 
Caxton had returned from Bruges, and rented a house in the 
Almonry at Westminster. The translation had been made by one 
of Caxton’s patrons, Earl Rivers, and in the page from his 
prologue here shown, he tells how he met with the French 
book while on a pilgrimage to Compostella, and thought so 
well of it that some time afterwards, when he was commanded to 
give attendance on the young Prince of Wales, he translated 
it for the Prince’s use. 

To have both these great Caxton prizes would give 
distinction to any collection, but in the manuscript from which 
we take our fourth illustration, Lord Amherst possesses a relic 
which has, at least, a sporting claim to be reckoned with them. 
For this is a manuscript of the French original of the “ Sayinges 
or Dictes of the Philosophers,” and dated 1473, @.¢., of just the 
date which suits the story told by Earl Rivers, so it needs but 
little imagination to believe that this was the very book which 
the Eari used, and which he doubtless gave to Caxton when he 
asked him to revise his translation and put it in print. 
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PAGE FROM CAXTON'S EDITION OF THE “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 


Besides these relics of the infancy of Caxton’s art, Lord 
Amherst possesses no fewer than twelve other books printed by 
him, besides three issued after his death by his foreman, Wynkyn 
de Worde, before the latter began to print under his own name. 
As an example of Caxton’s later work, we give here a page 
trom his ** Golden Legend ” (1483), translated from the ‘‘ Legenda 
Aurea” of Jacobus de Voragine. From the press of De Worde 
himself Lord Amherst has his ‘ Vitas Patrum,” Higden’s 
‘** Polychronicon,” the “ Book of Hawking and Hunting and of 
Coat Armours,” and his splendid edition of Bartholomew “ On 
the Properties of Things” (** De proprietatibus rerum”), one of 
his best pieces of printing and the first book printed on English 
paper. Pynson is represented by Legrand’s “ Book of Good 
Manners ” (1494), and Julyan Notary bya “ Quattuor Sermones,”’ 
both very rare works. From the first Oxford Press come 
Leonardus Aretinus in ‘‘ Libros Ethicorum” and Lattebury’s 
«Commentary on Lamentations.” Lastly the mysterious School- 
master of St. Albans is laid under contribution for his edition of 
the “Chronicles of England,’ from which a page is here 
reproduced in our sixth illustration. 
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PAGE FROM THE ST. ALBANS EDITION OF THE **CHRONICLES OF 
ENGLAND.” 


In any collection of ¢ncunabula the elucidation of the 
history of printing must naturally claim the first place; but the 
growth of book illustration is only second in interest to that of 
printing, and even in the fifteenth century there are books which 
are of interest rather for their mattcr than their form. Our last 
two fac-similes are taken from books which have found a place in 


























ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATION FROM BETTINI'S “MONTE SANTO DI 
DIO,” FLORENCE, 1477. 
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Lord s\mherst’s collection on these grounds. The first 
is one of three engravings on copper illustrating Bettini’s 
‘Monte Santo di Dio,” printed in Florence in 1477, and the first 
book illustrated in this way. The superior ease with which wood- 
cuts could be worked with the text caused printers to postpone 
using engravings with any frequency for nearly 4 century, and 
their rare tentative appearances in the 
fifteenth century are all the more 
interesting. Our last fac-simile is from 
the edition of the ‘ Philobiblon” of 
Richard de Bury, printed by Johann 
and Conrad Hist at Speier in 1483. 
Though ten years later than the first 
edition, which was printed at an anony- ¥ 
mous press at Cologne, this issue is no 
less rare than the other, and if the ; 
shades of authors have any feeling for 
the fates of their books, the bibliophile 
bishop must rejoice indeed that his is ut 
represented in such a goodly company. 

ALFRED W. PoLLarp. 
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resulted from this procedure, and it was not until the year 1832 
that the Day Trespass Act became law. This Act gave powers 
to owners—powers, indeed, that their forefathers little dreamt of. 
By this time, too, grouse moors had become wild vy stes that 
harboured golden guineas. Letween 1820 and 1830 moors had 
been rented at fairly remunerative figures, considering the value, or 
rather the scarcity, of money then. but 
when the Act quoted came into opera- 
tion, prices advanced, but poachers still 
io. abounded. 
ue Despite what is often written as the 
romance of poaching, there was usually 
very little of that sentiment in the 
person of a poacher. He was a fellow 
who would shoot anything that would 
bring money to his pocket, and he cared 
as little for the rights and privileges of 
others as a dog cares for his sire. He 
hunted solely for the proceeds the game 
brought in, and would have preferred to 
idle his time about a public-house rather 
than do an honest day’s work. The 
Earl of 








; # torem wldcavium bebitorem mulapbatium a Breadalbane had, in 1663, 
POACHERS fanioe m optitem afiliarium recognofeit «1c5 appointed what was, perhaps, the first 
cordans di aviftonte phscum principe Gom gamekeeper in the person of John Dow 
G ” nem de agibilib? queltionem ofilium probat Crerar. John’s duty Was to stop these 
on POACHING. effe tercio ct firto ethicora Shane fi gpteta lawless fellows in his Grace's extensive 
tam micabilissfecretoz p dinorum pre forests. John seems to have performed 
OOKING back over a quart r of a Sfulere wlebat 13 folliate «qué grate polfet his duties as became a good and true 
century, it seems very evident Grats bata whiter: Quid nos mks egua servant, but the poachers proved too 
that the poaching mania has atoves ct auidifTinn recoptores onufti diuinis inany for this watcher of deer and part- 

been considerably allayed. Fifty bfifictis infinins poterim? digni? wile Pro ridge. 
years ago it was no uncommo: ubio delikeratione follertr ct cizdifpectio€ Many a man_ since John’s day 
thing for gangs of men to roam for days mulaplic inuicato prmtus fpicitu fepaformi has found it the same, and that, too, 
and weeks throughout the shires, shoot- Gten? in noftra meditcatone ignis ilumtinade under more peaceful conuitions. Not 
ing, trapping and killing everything of very long after John had been gathered 
fur and teather that came in their way. : to his fathers, the forest over which 
This practice was so usual that the * he had roamed commanded an annual 


natives thought little or nothing of the 
visits of poachers even in the night 
season. While doubtless not a little 
poaching is carried out in certain districts, 
one may accept it as a truth that the game is not now worth 
the candle. History has it on record that the legislators of our 
country have been alive to the interests of the owner of ground 
and the burden thereof. For instance, in the Edinburgh Courant 
of date March 2nd, 1767, it is printed: “The game on His 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch’s estates in the south of Scotland 
having been greatly destroyed of late by poachers and others 
not entitled to kill game, His Grace has appointed game- 
keepers, who are authorised to prosecute all offenders in terms 
of law, and it is hoped no gentleman will offend.” The Dukes 
of Breadalbane, Hamilton, and Argyll also issued similar notices 
tothe public. Before the eighteenth century passed away associa- 
tions had been formed in various districts in Scotland to afford pro- 
tection to all ground and winged game. These combinations of 
proprietors offered a guinea reward to all who gave information 
that led to a conviction of any offending party. Yet very little 
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“ PHILOBIBLON,” SPEIER, 1483. 


rental of £3,000. This was a record 
pricein those days, and held for many years 
as such. In 1880, the Earl of Dudley 
gave £5,000 for Blackmount in Argyll- 
shire, and this, too, stood asarecord at the time. But these same 
forests now command enormous sums in name of rents. Where 
there is a good forest, with ample house accommodation for a large 
party, most extravagant rents are quoted, and not infrequently paid 
by millionaires and others of that ilk. To-day the sporting rights 
of Scotland amount to something like £500,000 sterling. This 
is merely the rents, and does not include the wages, dogs, 
guns and the hundred-and-one other items that follow in the 
wake of the shooting tenants. Jt thus becomes very evident 
that the old-fashioned keeper of game preserves stands in a rather 
elevated position to-day as compared with that of John Dow 
Crerar. John ruled over a face value of £3,000, but to-day 
John’s £3,000 could be assigned to a bleak corner of any of our 
shires. With the rise in rents the poacher has had to retire, as 
the owners of such valuable rights cannot afford him walking 
space. And it is good for society that it is so. 


SHOOT ING. 


SOME LESSONS OF THE PARTRIDGE SEASON. 

N a review of the partridge season we are bound to 
admit that, in spite of some exceptions, it is, on the 
whole, a very badone; the chief thing that remains 
is to see whether it has taught us any lessons in the 
way of what may be done by taking thought to 

reduce the ills to which partridge flesh is heir. It is the more 
unfortunate that the year should have been such a poor one, 
because a really very fine stock was left from the previous year— 
perhaps never a better—and the hatch out was a good one. Then 
the trouble began with some terribly heavy rain just when the 
young birds were a little more than a week old, and very large 
numbers—whole coveys, and almost all the coveys over the 
large area to which the heaviest of the rain extended—were 
drowned, or perished in the severe cold which followed imme- 
diately on the heavyrain. This was an evil and a blow against 
which no human skill or keeper’s care could prevail. T here was, 
however, a considerabie portion of England which the very 
severe rains did not visit, and here the partridges con- 
tinued to do well until they began to suffer from the 
prolongation of the drought, which was nearly universal 
over the Northern and Midland parts of England. It was a quite 
unusual drought, and the heat of some of the days was very 
exceptional. ‘The partridges began to suffer, and suffered more 
and more as the drought continued, from lack of water and from 
the ills attendant on drinking bad, stagnant water in which were 


the germs of gapes. In some of the Midland Counties it was 
said that the birds had gone—vanished. Perhaps they were in 
the coverts; but certainly they were not in the stubbles when 
the corn was cut, and the conclusion was that they bad migrated 
to a region where water could be had more freely. It is said 
that partridges will catch enteric from pheasants; it is also said 
that they will catch it from the ground which diseased pheasants 
have affected ; there is a good deal of conjecture about all this. 
The partridge is an indigenous bird, so tar as we know; the 
pheasant we are certain is an introduced bird, more like domestic 
poultry than a wild bird, and prone to pick up disease. The 
partridge, though less hardy in many ways, is less liable to 
enteric; but it seems to catch it from the pheasants, and also 
partridges themselves contract disease if they are bred in too 
great proximity to each other, in coops too close together. The 
cause of gapes, and perhaps of enteric, lying, in the opinion of 
many good judges, in impure drinking water, it seems as if a 
constant supply of clean drinking water provided for the birds 
ought to be of use in keeping them in health, and the experience 
of this year has — proved this to be the case. On 
estates where they have adopted the plan of giving the birds 
fresh water, a great proportion of the general loss has been 
saved. Itisespecially to be recommended that the drinking pans 
sold for the particular purpose be used, because the small birds 
do not get into them and use them as baths, and dirty the water 
and splash it about and waste it. Itis also a good plan to put 
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just a drop of Condy’s fluid into the water to help to keep it pure. 
It is singular how soon the birds learn to come to these pans for 
water if they are placed where they are easily found. The 
likeliest places are the gateways and the gaps in the fences. 
The partridges always are disposed to make for the gateways, 
for they generally afford them nice dusting-places. If there is a 
special partridge-keeper, as there is now on most estates where 
the rearing and maintaining of a good partridge stock is con- 
sidered seriously, it is not very much trouble for him to keep a 
good daily supply in the pans, and the result is quite worth the 
trouble, as has never been shown so strikingly as in this year 
of drought so long continued; and this is one of the useful 
iessons which its disasters have taught. The enteric disease 
which attacks partridges is a mysterious one, and certainly 
not dependent on pheasants, for in parts of Scotland it is 
in this very year the enteric is reported to have caused 
the death of a very large number of partridges, and this 
in places where there was no great stock of pheasants—in 
fact, virtually none. Down in the South there is not a doubt 
that some of the disease has been caused by overcrowding, which 
is as bad for partridges as it is for pheasants. Indeed, it is in some 
ways worse with the partridges, because of their more gregarious 
habit. If you are bringing out young partridges under hens, and 
put several of the coops at all close together, the young birds, as 
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soon as they can run, will collect, so that if there is any disease 
at all it is certain to be communicated to all of them. It is far 
better to plant the coops one here and one there, well apart, or 
only one or twoat all close together. The desire to kill a bigger bag 
than has ever been killed before has led to pheasants being 
crowded together, with results that are now very generally 
recognised as fatal. It is not as fully recognised, but it is 
time that it was beginning to be appreciated, that there 
is a limit to the number of partridges that ground can 
carry without being overstocked, just as there is to the 
number of pheasants. We grow more and more clever about 
driving partridges and beating pheasants to the gun, and the 
guns themselves become better and better at killing them, and 
with all this constant increase on the killing side of the business 
we ought to have a constant increase in our knowledge of the 
producing and fostering side, to compensate for it. The principal 
way in which we can help the partridge stock, after killing down 
the vermin which prey on it, is to see that the birds get clean 
water to drink. This is a counsel on the positive side. On the 
negative side we can avoid overcrowding when we are rearing. 
There is very much more that we can do for them; but if we 
attend even to these plain counsels we shall do much, and more 
than often is done. 


SrTaGs BACKWARD AND Poor IN THE HEAD. 
FROM all the forests come reports of the stags to the same ill effect, that 
they were exceedingly backward, and that the heads were not up to the fair 
average mark. Inonly one respect do they seem to have compared favourably 
with the stags of last year, and that is in their body weights. Last year the 
weights were not at all up to the standard, and this year they seem to have 
reached a fair average, but it is certain that a good many tenants of some of 
the forests in which the stags only appear towards the end of the time of 
stalking will have had very little sport indeed, and in few cases will have 
got their 


““c 


number,” that is to say, the limit which the concition of their 
lease allows them to kill. A stalker, whohad been on one of the best forests 
in Scotland, a good ‘* stag ” forest, too, told us lately that up to October 3rd 
he had heard only a single roar; and it is not a forest on which stags are 
generally very late. This virtually means that those forests which carry hardiy 
any stags until they begin to separate and to follow the hinds will have had 
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practically no stags on them at all until the season was ended. On the 
whole, the stalking has not been satisfactory, for besides the fact that 
the stags are so backward and so poor in the head, the weather has been so 
fine, so sunshiny and so still, that it has been hardly possible to approach 
them. In such conditions of weather the deer are always sitting up on 
kno Is, or feeding on the tops; they see and hear very far, and, moreover, 
when they are not interested in the hinds they are always shifting about, so 
that you do not know where to have them. The grouse season has certainly 
turned out a very much better one than was expected; indeed, what was 
considered likely to be a very bad year has proved, for the most part, a very 
good year indeed in some parts, but it is 1o be feared that deer have not 
falsified predictions at all in the same way ; in fact, they have already prove: 
that the worst predictions are those which have been fulfilled most exactly, 
PARTRIDGES ON HEATH LAND, 

Perhaps there has never been a year which has brought into stronge: 
evidence the value of the dry, heathy, gorse-clad and bracken-clad stretches, sucl 
as we find in some of the best shooting parts of Norfolk, for the preservatio: 
of the partridge stock. Where the birds have nested in ground of this characte: 
we find that they have been able to resist the evil influences of the weather, 
which practically destroyed the young birds elsewhere, and that there is now 
a good stock, with a goodly proportion of young birds, on this kind oj 
ground, while ali around there are hardly any. The Elvedon estate supplies 
an instance in point, and there are many others, Generally speaking, 
partridges in Scotland did much better than in England, aithough there are 
striking exceptions, in the good stock of birds in Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire, to the general failure of 
English birds, But in Scotland, all up 
the East Coast, which is a very youd 
partridge country, they have done well, 
having escaped the local rains which did 
such harm in most parts of England, and 
also escaping the subsequent drought. 
On the border, too, in the neighbourhood 
cf Flodden Field, and in all that country 
where partridges are far more numerous 
than the English shooter generally appre- 
ciates, fine bags have been made. Bags 
up the East Court would be a great deal 
bigger if the turnips and other roots were 
not quite so good and in such good leaf, 
for they give cover out of which the 
birds decline to be driven. Further down, 
in the Border Country, the roots are not 
nearly so fine, for the growth was 
severely, and for the partridge-shooter 
rather usefully, checked by some very 
heavy floods early in the year from which 
they never quite recovered. Speaking of 
Elvedon reminds us that they seem to 
have brought the experiments, which have 
been in progress for some years now, in 
grouse-breeding, in its heathery places, 
to a point at which they may be taken to 


Copyright. prove the possibility of the successful 
breeding of grouse comparatively far South 
in England. It is said that the birds have not shown much, if any, 


increase this year, but there is estimated to be a stock of about one hundred, 
and a clutch of eleven eggs was found even in this bad season. The resuit, 
in fact, appears to be as satisfactory as the experiment is interesting. 


ON FTHL GELEN. 


THE TOURNEY AT HOLLINWELL. 

URING the past week there has been some really very 

notable golf on the fine inland course at Hollinwell, 

in course of the tournament for the prizes given by 

the News of the World. It was, no doubt, unfortunate 

that the brothers Vardon should be drawn against 

each other in the very first heat, and it was also unfortunate that 
the weather was wet and foggy. Tom Vardon had to go down 
in his first joust before his redoubtable brother ; but perhaps the 
most interesting match of the meeting on the first day was the 
encounter of Duncan of Aberdeen with the champion Braid—so 
much more interesting than anything in the way of the ‘ exhibi- 
uon match,” which has been done almost to weariness between 
the great professional golfers. And very great they are; but 
this Duncan is a player who had won his spurs before; the 
greatness and great fame of his opponents evidently had no terrors 
for him; for him tne long driving of Braid lost half of its 
meaning for smaller men, for Duncan is one of the longest 
of them all. Nevertheless, it was grand work that he did 
in beating Braid, whose form has been so consistently fine all 
through those two years in which he has been upholding 
his champion title. On the second day of the meeting 
it fell to Duncan to tackle one who is scarcely, if at all, less 
terrible than Braid, in Taylor, who had been in splendid form 
on the first day; yet Taylor, too, had to go down before him. 
Braid, it may be said, in parenthesis, appears to have had hard luck 
with stimies, but as he found his way round two of them (one of 
which is reported in the papers as having been a “dead” stimy), 
and laid one of the others for himself, the fates were not so hard 
on him as they seemed at first. He lost one hole only, as it 
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THE FINISH OF MAYO’S SWING. 


appears, by the ill-luck of the stimy laid for him—be it said, at 
the same time, that it is not by any means always a bad putt, as 
sometimes is contended, by which a man lays a stimy for himself. 
That is something of a popular fallacy. 

Duncan’s work, therefore, was, so far, deserving of the 
highest notice; but a word of special praise was due already to 
Herd. Herd who, with the probable exception of Sayers, whom 
he beat, must have been bearing more weight of years than any 
man in the field. He had to meet Harry Vardon in the second 
round on the first day, and not only did he meet him, but he 
beat him. There is no pluckier match player in the world than 
Herd, and his record is a grand one. *Looking at the draw at 
the start, it seemed as if Ray, Harry Vardon’s successor at 
Ganton, hada great chance (it is wonderful how these Jersey 
men play golf; there were the two Vardons, Ray and Renouf, all 
Jersey men, gualified for this final tournament play), for the 
biggest men of fame all were in the first half of the draw, and 
Ray inthesecond. But Catlin, a man much less known to fame, 
knocked him out in the very first heat, only himself to be 
knocked out in the second. One of the lessons to be drawn 
from the tournament thus far is that in any competition of the 
kind it behoves a player to study very carefully the topography 
of the holes which he may not have been called on to play in 
matches. Taylor supplied this object-lesson. Winning his first 
matches too easily, he did not play the last hole in any of them. 
Meeting Duncan, who went off with a big lead, he wore him 
down to dormy one, and then at the last hole plunged intoa 
hidden bunker, whose existence he was not aware of. A 
hardened offender like Taylor should have studied these unplayed 
holes to better purpose. 

The second chief cbject-lesson, as I read it, was afforded by 
the meeting of Duncan and Herd. Duncan, as has been said, had 
done very big work. It happens often that in a like case a 
reaction follows. In the amateur championship we see it 
frequently —a man who has knocked out, by fine golf, a better 
than himself in the morning succumbing to one not really 
quite his equal in the alternoon. I am not indicating by this 
an opinion that Herd is not Duncan’s equal; I would avoid ail 
such invidious work of supererogation as this comparison; but 
I do think that Duncan’s débacle—Herd beat him by 6 and 5 
—was due to a reaction which is typical, very common, and 
not recognised as fully as it should be. Herd, at the same time, 
has to be credited with playing very finely indeed. He was 
round in 70, and no more need be said. To a man suffering 
from ever so slight a reaction after heroic performance this 
does not give him much of a chance. And with Herd in 
the final there was Mayo, quite a young man, a man not very 
well known, in comparison with the famous company in which 
he found himself, and in which he beat so many who, if they 
were not the most famous among that company, were men of 
quite enough note to give fame to the man who beat them. 
Mayo is the professiunal to the new club at Chipstead in Surrey, 
close to Walton Heath. The conclusion of the whole matter 
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may be told very briefly—this is not a record of the events, but 
a commentary on the chief features of the play, ‘t drawing the 
moral lesson,” and so forth—Herd beat Mayo by 8 and 7 on the 
thirty-six-hole match, virtually outplaying him all the way, 
although Mayo was 1 up at the sixth hole. 


WEATHER TOO FINE FOR GOLF. 

ALL through September, at St. Andrews and elsewhere on the East Coast 
of Scotland, the days were glorious, with a little frosty mist in the morning 
and a brilliant sun to dispel it a few hours later. It was the kind of weather 
which looked, to the uninitiated, splendid for the harvest, and yet was hardly 
as favourable as it looked, for there was no wind to dry off the effects of the 
heavy dew. Inthe same way it looked most glorious weather for golf ; even 
the golfer himself conceded that it had all this appearance, which was a big 
concession for him to make; but, for all that, it did not seem, from the 
recorded results, that it was weather which made golf easy. The reason 
seemed obscure, but it was really explained very pithily to the present writer 
in conversation with a golfing playmate. ‘* The dew is so heavy at starting 
in the morning that it takes you three or four holes before you can 
make up your mind to hit the ball hard enough to be up to the hole, 
and by that time the dew is all Crying off, so that you begin to run out of 
holing, past the hole, once or twice. Then you lose confidence and there it 
ron? as he truly said. When you have once reached that 
point there is ro more to be explained. Your case is past praying for, and, 
unless some miracle cccurs, such as the unexpected holing of a long accidental 
putt, or the discovery of a new putting weapon, it is not very likely that you 
will do any good in the short game for the rest of that day, at all events. 
Very likely this drying off and changing strength of the greens is an element 
of difficulty in the game which we do not recognise at its true importance. 
We hear a great deal about the difference of pace and so on caused by the 
drying of the wicket at cricket. Of course there is no true analogy between 
the cases, but perhaps we ought to realise that the like changes in the putting 
green affect the golfer in some degree, even if not to the same extent as the 
cricketer. It is possible to have almost too fine weather for golf. 


**"There. itis,” 


Goobp WorK BY AMATEURS 

Some of the amateurs have been doing fine work—the professionals have 
not had it all to themselves. It has been the time of year at which many of 
the autumn meetings take place, following that of the Royal and Ancient 
Club. At that meeting Mr. Robert Maxwell couid do no good, but he had 
a fine winning score of 75 for the medal at Prestwick last week. Mr. Ball 
was to the fore at Hoylake on both days of the meeting. 
of 74 and 73, with which he easily won both the medals, were very fine 


The scores 


ones. But almost the best work of all, in the scoring way, is recorded 
from Mid-Surrey, where Mr. H. E. Taylor, who has been practising at North 
Berwick, broke the record of the green with a 71 returned for the second 
round of a two-round competition for a club handicap prize. This beats the 
former record, which Mr. Spencer Gollan held, by two strokes, and how good 
it is may be further reckoned by the fact that Mr. Taylor won the seratch 
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meda: of the club with a sccre of 78. This other was seven strokes better 
than that which was good enough to win. Mr. Gollan, by the by, has juse 
won the championship of New Zealand. We seem to hear no more of the 
young Maori chief who won that championship a few years ago. A golfer 
who has been playing very well in the Lothians is Mr. A. M. Ross, whom thz 
local papers have spoken of as ‘‘ the veteran” any time this last twenty years 
It is hard to see that his game has at all lost its fine accuracy, and besides 
being a very go d score player, he is a wonderfully good partner in a four- 
some. But the best and n.ost consistent golf that I have seen played by a 
Scottish amateur this autumn is Mr. Edward Blackwell’s. He won the 
Glennie medal at St. Andrews, which is the tro; hy for the best two rounds 
on the two medal days in the year. This in itself is an evidence of consis- 
tently good work; but, apart from this, which may be called ‘*‘ public 
form,” Mr. Blackwell has played very well all through many matches; 
his putting is now almost as dangerous as his driving, and that is saying 
a great deal. HORACE TIUTCHINSON, 


9 
gr 


THE LINKS OF BALGOWNIE. 

Ile citizens of Aberdeen have but lately celebrated the 
tour hundredth anniversary of the founding o! their 
University, and it wasin accordance with the traditions 
of the oldest home of golf in the North of Scotland that 
one of the items in the ceremonial programme shouid 

have been an inter-team match. How long golf may have been 
played in Aberdeen, either as a popular pastime, or as one of 
the outdoor sports of the ancient University students, there is at 
present no great wealth of detail to be found in the literature of 
the game. But trom the historical references that can be gleaned in 
some of the out-of-the-way family histories and domestic annals of 
the Scotland of a bygone time, the presumption all points in the 
direction of proving that the game was pretty well known in the 
far North of Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There is the formal declaration of a Scottish clergyman named 
Gordon, to the effect that the inhabitants of Aberdeen used to 
‘“‘recreat’’ themselves on the links with ‘ several kynds of 
exercises, such as football, goffe, bowling and archerie.”” Other 
scattered historical references make it quite clear that golf was 
an apparently very widespread popular game in the Northern 
Counties, as, for example, the letter written in November, 1585, by 
James Dickson, servitor to the Master of Orkney, from Kirkwall, 
telling his correspondent that “ ye will remember to bring with 





MAYO’S PUTTING STANCE AND GRIP. 


you ane dossen of commoun golf ballis to me and David 
Moncrieff.” Kirk Session records in Perthshire, Banffshire, 
and, possibly, in Aberdeen itself, also show that by the punish- 
ments inflicted upon youths and older men for an infraction of 
the ecclesiastical law as to Sunday observance “in tyme of 
sermonnes,” the game was largely followed by all classes of the 
populace, while there is the formal record of the Town Council 
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of Aberdeen itself in 1642, granting “licence and tolerance to 
John Dickson to use and exercise his trade of making gowil 
ballis within this Burgh in respect ther is not sich ane tradisman 
in this Burgh.” 

For many generations, therefore, golf has been a well-known 
and popular pastime in the North of Scotland. Indeed, the 
three principal centres of golf in the United Kingdom, until 





AT THE TOP OF &AIS SWING. 


comparatively lately, were St. Andrews, Aberdeen, and Mussel- 
burgh. Though the Royal Aberdeen Golf Club was instituted 
a quarter of a century after the Royal and Ancient at St. Andrews, 
it has the highly respectable distinction of dating from 178o. 
Up to 1888 the club shared with the generai body of golfing 
citizens the privilege of playing on the old town’s course, which 
lies on very good ground between the city and the sea. But 
owing to the crowd of players that arose with the wide extension 
of the game from that time onwards until to-day, especially on 
Saturday afternoons and at holiday-times, the Royal Aberdeen 
Club resolved to procure for themselves a private course. The 
Jand suitable for the best character of seaside golf was found on 
a strip of territory close to the sea at Balgownie. The links at 
Lalgownie are a turbulent wealth of sand-dune and rolling 
hillock, and as one stands in front of the club-house and takes a 
coup d’eil of the links stretching northwards at his feet, with the 
sea beyond, the sentiment soon rises to his lips that here indeed 
is splendid golf in its variety of incident and supremely excellent 
turf. From any point of the city a short tramway ride takes the 
volfer through some portions of old Aberdeen, and past the 
historic King’s College, the original University and the lamp of 
learning in pre-Reformation times in the North, and lands him 
at the Bridge of Don. This tramway terminus is only three or 
four minutes’ distance from the club-house, which stands most 
picturesquely on a knoll overlooking the sea and the major part 
of the course, and whence a wide view of the surrounding 
country may be obtained. On the way to the club-house the 
golfer crosses the bridge that spans the wooded little valley, 
between whose banks the river glides placidly in the bright 
morning sunlight, and empties itself with an aggressive gurgle 
into the sea. A little distance up the valley the eye is caught 
by the rugged massiveness of another old bridge, with its one 
arch, and the black deep salmon stream below. At once the 
recollection of the lover of literature is revived by the sight of 
this famous old Brig of Don, and of what Byron said of it when 
he recalled the proverb of Thomas the Rhymer attaching 
to it: 

Brig of Balgownie, wight’s your wa’, 

Wi’ a wife’s ae son, on a mear’s ae foal, 

Doun ye shall fa’. 


Being an only son, “at least by the mother’s side,” Byron states 
that he paused before crossing the brig, and yet that he leant 
over it “with a childish delight.” 
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The first hole of the Balgownie links dips downwards in the 
direction of the sea, and it is certainly more noteworthy for the 
magnificent extent of the fine turf on its putting green than for 
any of its difficulties in the way of hazard. The course then 
irends at right angles northwards under the high sheltering sand- 
lunes, now covered with a crop of rich turf; and for the next 
nalf-dozen holes, over hummocks and sand bunkers, the play is 
as varied as any fastidious golfer accustomed to the best courses 
an desire. The holes lie in a valley, and when the wind is 
lowing off the sea, or from the corresponding direction 
m the land side, the player secures the advantage of having 
:is shots protected from violent disturbance by the wind. In 
he first half round there is a fine blend of long, medium and 
hort holes, all carefully guarded by excellent sand bunkers, 
‘hile the hilly dunes on the right and the rough heather on the 
‘ft secure adequate punishment for the wild slicing and pulling 
river. At the seventh hole the player emerges from the sand- 
une valley and gets on to the higher unprotected land. The 
onward half of the course comes back to the club-house on this 
‘igh stretch of undulating land, and in addition to the splendid 
ariety of play obtainable at every hole, there is a rich charm 

regaling the esthetic sense in the intervals of the shots by 
king many glimpses of the richly picturesque in the surrounding 
enery. Both in going out and in coming home in the round 
ere are several very excellent one-shot holes, all extremely 
ell protected from the chances that arise from loose or fluky 
lay. Ifa three is to be recorded on the card at these holes, the 
ee shot must be clean hit as well as straight in direction; and 
he only objection that the very long driver is likely to 
nake is that the bulk of the holes are on the short 
ide. This criticism may be true to some extent, though it is 
ffectively neutralised by the other high quality of the green in 
iaving a very wide variety of lies through the course, and in the 
judicious way in which all the bunkers guarding the holes have 
been placed. There are few courses in the country which possess 
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finer turf than that at Balgownie, and a wide experience of golf 
greens has not revealed, almost without exception, such fine turf 
on the putting greens. As Archie Simpson, with his fine classic 
playing style, is the professional to the club, it may be that the 
younger generation of golfers who are being taught by him, and 
who are modelling their playing styles in copying his grace, will 
end by making Aberdeen in the near future a traditional school 
of Scottish golf to take the place of extinct Musselburgh and 
the stationary professional school of St. Andrews. 


MAyo, THE CHIPSTEAD PROFESSIONAL. 

C. H. MAYO, the young professional (of whose style we give illustrations 
this week), who played in the final of the News cf the !tcr/d Tournament at 
Hollinwell last week against Herd, has hitherto not been heard of among 
the tournaments of his professional brethren. Though he played well and 
effectively in the matches leading up to the final round, there appeared to 
be a general impression among the competitors that in getting so far he was 
favoured a good deal by the luck of the draw. He was not subjected to the 
same amount of stress and strain as befel Duncan in having to meet such 
‘“hard nuts” as Braid and Taylor successively ; and when at last he did 
cross swords with one of ‘‘ the old guard,’ his defeat in the end was rather 
an easy task for Herd. That fact seems to show that at present, probably 
through dearth of experience, he lacks the needful tenacity and pugnacity of 
the successful and brilliant match-player, who hangs on to his opponent until 
the last ditch is reached. But he has the glorious and sanguine heritage of 
youth, and the golfing public will look forward to his future matches with a 
good deal of benevolent interest. There has been some doubt expressed 
about his style of play, it having been said that he plays his short game shots 
with a fullish swing. Mayo himself denies the soft impeachment that his 
style in this respect differs radically from that of the majority of his profes- 
sional brethren, alleging that he uses his wrists with the same energetic 
freedom as the others. But the ‘‘ mashie shot” photograph seems to indicate 
truly enough that his swing here, at all events, is much more full than a 
similar shot by Braid, Herd, Taylor, and Vardon, A favourite club wiih 
Mayo is the wooden spoon; and this club he used in his match with Herd, 
at those distances where Herd played the cleek. There is p'enty of time for 
Mayo to improve his game in all departments. A. J. ROBERTSON, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STOCKS. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1k,—There are not a few sets of stocks surviv- 
ing in England, but I think not many are so 
well preserved or so interesting as those at 
Odiham, of which I send you herewith a photo- 
graph. These have, as you will see, the old 
whipping-post, with the iron bands for the 
offender’s wrists, of all sizes and heights, so 
that there should surely be one to fit any 
patient, from the naughty small boy to the 
able-bodied rogue or vagrom, or his, perhaps, 
equally able-bodied and violent spouse, who 
was whipped here quite as freely as her lord. 
It is not generally realised how recently—well 
on in the last century—the stocks. fell out of 
use, and though whipping for women was 
abolished as the age began to grow more 
sensitive—or squeamish, as some hold—it is 
not long since, to the regret of many, tne 
whipping of men became disused. The stocks, 
as I can testify from (voluntary) experience, 
are a mighty uncomfortable form of punish- ° 
ment. You ache in every limb, and it is 
impossible to find comfort or rest for the strained 
sinews and tendons of the legs. Add—what 
genuine offenders had to suffer—the jeers of 
all the evilly-disposed of the town, and possibly 
blazing sunshine, and a sore back from the 
previous entertainment of the whipping-post, 
and you have a deterrent and a remedy for law- 
breaking than which, surely, our superior age has invented nothing better nor 
simpler. Can any of your readers tell me in what church it is (Gloucestershire, 
I fancy) where near the west end there is a little instrument of punishment 
not unlike a combined stocks and whipping-post in principle—a stout pillar of 
wood with iron rings down each side, in which the beadle or clerk could confine 
the wrists of misbehaving children until the service should be over? I have 
seen such a thing, but cannot remember where. —JAMES ENTWHISTLE. 


A CURIOUS FORMATION ON A GROUSE’S LEG. 

[To 1HE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”’] 
SirR,—I shot a grouse here this week with a very curious leg. Its leg 
had been cut off, I suppose in a trap, by the knee-joint, and out of the 
joint was growing a claw such as would grow on its foot if it l.ad one. 
It seems to me and my friends very remarkable ; it rose like a wounded bird, 
and I asked the keeper to let me look at it. Then I saw the wonderful nail 
on the knee-joint, which I enclose, and which I beg you will return to me.— 
ALFRED Bxisco, Gledfield, Ardgay. 

[Without dissection it is impossible to state exactly the nature of the 
injuries which this leg has sustained. Only the toes, however, have siffered 
damage ; three have been lost entirely, while a fourth—it is impossible at 
present to say which of the four—still remains and bears the claw referred to. 
Bent upon itself and twisted sideways its individuality is lost; but, from its 
relation to the stump of the cannon-bone, or ‘‘ tarsus” of ornithologists, it 





would appear to be the hallux, or hind toe. 
determine this point, and this we would undertake to make if the specimen 
were not required by the owner. The case is an interesting iilustration of 
repair, but not, as is suggested, of compensation, a!beit incomplete, for lost 
members. — Ep. } 


But dissection only can 


TRAINING IN FORESTRY. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I am trying to obtain information on the subject of ‘‘ Forestry ”—7.z., 
the training a boy should have and where to be obtained; also the chance ot 
obtaining posts. As yet I have not been able to ascertain if there is a School 
for Forestry, or if classes are held at Kew or a similar institution. Asa 
constant and interested reader of CoUNTRY LIFE, it occurred to me you might 
be able to tell me where to obtain such information, I shall be most 
grateful if you would kindly help me, either in your ‘* Correspondence ” pages 
or direct. —M. J. STRATTON. 

[It all depends upon whether the training wanted is for a working forester, or 
for a land agent or wood manager. If for the former, the only properly- 
organised instruction we know of is in the Forest of Dean, but it is only open 
to woodmen from the Crown forests ; and the next best (best of al’, perhaps, 
as regards theoretical instruction) is that at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, the main drawback to which is that practical instruction in woods 
and plantations cannot possibly be obtained there. Otherwise, the best 
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plan is for a young lad to enter upon an apprenticeship on some large wooded 
estate such as Woburn, Cirencester, Scone, Novar, Dunrobin, etc. ; but in 
this case the lad must be mainly dependent on books for theoretical 
instruction, unless he can afterwards attend a collegiate course of lectures. 
For the land agen’ or wood manager in-truction is now provided at various colleges 

-Cirencester, Downton, Aspatria, Edinburgh University, Armstrong College 
(Newcastle) and Bangor (North Wales), also at Oxford (but this is much too long 
and expensive, and much too exclusively German to be of real use in 
Britaic). At the present moment we should think that the best instruction 
would be obtainable at the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. But, if possible, any such 
course of lectures should be preceded by an 
apprenticeship of at least six or eight months 
on a woodland estate, and should be followed 
by a prolonged tour in France and Germany, to 
see systematic forestry cn a much larger scale 
than is possible in Britain. Such Forest School 
centres as Nancy, Miinden, Eisenach, Tharandt, 
Munich, etc., are exceedingly well adapted for 
such purpcses.—ED. ] 


IMPROVEMENT IN FRUITS AND 
FLOWERS. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘‘Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sik.—The somewhat alarmist letter in Zhe 
Zimes, referring to ‘‘the danger of irreparable 
harm being done to some of our finest flowers 
while everyone is exulting over the improvement 
worked upon them,” upon which you comment 
in your leading article of the 29th ult., raises 
groundless fears. It is true that there is some 
justification for the statement, for all the new 
flowers which are put on the market are not by 
any means improvements upen existing varieties, 
or perhaps upon the original type; yet, being 
new, they are brought to the notice of, and 
sold to, the public. However, the only chance 
of a widespread popularity that any new plant 
has lies in its own intrinsic value. If it proves 
to be really serviceable to the gardener, there 
is little doubt that it will soon be widely 
grown. Weare told that ‘Ill news travels apace,” 
and this is well exemplified in the case of new 
plants which fail to justify the character given them by the vendor. 
Gardeners, both amateur and professional, are proverbially confiding one in 
the other, and the merits or demerits of any new plant quickly become widely 
known. How many instances could one find of some new flower being sent 
out with a flourish of trumpets, and in a year or two quite lost sight of, even 
though, when first exhibited, it received a gold medal or certificate of merit 
—horticultural hall-marks of geod quality? Such a plant may have produced 
finer flowers than others, and so have captivated the eye of the judges ard 
public, too; yet, having planted it in his garden, the purchaser finds, to his 
disappointment, that larger or more richly-coloured blooms are obtained at the 
sacrifice of vigorous growth or flowering qualities, with the result that, in the 
garden—the only place where its merits can be tested—the plant is useless. 
The danger that one might fear from the propagation and distribution of 
such plants throughout the country does not arise. It is only by growing a 
new plant that one can find out whether or not it is worth its salt; if it is 
not, then it will dig its own grave, and gradually, but none the less surely, 
disappear. New plants which are real improvements are always welcome, 
and alone will survive; they whose hearts warm towards old favourites 
may grow them still, Had the words in Zhe 7zmes article been used with 
reference to fruits and vegetables, there would have been good grounds for 
satisfaction. It is no less true than it is deplorab’e that size in fruits and 
vegetables is the order of the day. What makes this still more regrettable is 
the fact that in these products an increase in size is invariably accompanied 
by a loss of flavour. As a glaring example of the way in which an increase 
in size may bring about an inferior flavour, take the boom in potatoes of a 
year or two ago, when there was a gamble in some of the immense new 
varieties almost worthy of the ‘‘ tulipomania” in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Some of these newer potatoes are huge— here is no other word for them. 
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That they yield large crops of tubers is doubtless a point in their favour, but 
as for flavour, why, balls « f flour would have as much. Take again the apples, 
pears, and other fruits and vegetables to be seen at exhibitions at this season 
of the year; the prizes are invariably won by the largest specimens. In the 
market the biggest and most attractive fruits fetch the most money, the 
flavour, really to the customer the most important quality, being in both these 
cases ignored. One must suppose that the puvlic palate has lost much of its 
discriminating power, and blame the consumer as much as the producer and 
the vendor for this state of affairs, since the latter find that appearance is the 
most important factor in the sale of thei: 
produce. I think I may safely say, without fear 
of general contradiction, that none of the many 
new apples introduced during the past ten years 
is equal in flavour to Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
and the reason lies in the fact that in many 
cases one of the parents used in the production 
of these new varieties was selected with a view 
to its influence in the direction of size and 
appearance rather than that of flavour. —H. H. T. 
CINDER PATH AND WEEDS. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘fCouNntrY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Might I ask whether you or any of you 
readers could inform me whether it is possible to 
eradicate horse pipe (Equisetum arvensis) on 
cinder paths without digging. I have tried 
weed-killer, but the effect is only temporary, 
and digging out is hardly possible, as quite a 
large extent of ground is covered. —K. M. 

[The only way is toremake the path, which 
has evidently been badly formed.—Ep ] 


THE MAGIC WEB. 

[To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—Those who get up betimes in the autumn 
to go cubbing or to drive long distances to join 
the shooting party, see sights which recall the 
old stories of fairies’ work done by the light of 
the moon—a whcle copse or a field covered, 
every inch of it, with innumerable gossamer webs, 
which in turn are covered with glittering dew- 
drops. As the sun gains power the beauty of 
it disappears, but not the memory of it. Even 
the ordinary spider’s web in the garden is a thing of beauty, gazing at which 
it is possible to forget the fell purpose that instigated its weaving. Tne 
network on the heather and copse is made up, so it is said, of innumerable 
filaments spun by spiders floating about in the air, which as the temperature 
changes settle down to earth. But scientific or any explanation at all is 
superfluous—the sigh. delights the eye, and he who sees is content with 
the beauty of it.—CLOSEBURN. 


RABBITS AND BUTTERCUP BULBS. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNtTRY LIFE.” | 
Si1rk,—In walking over one of my father-in-law’s fields to-day, at Court Lodge, 
Knockholt, I was much surprised to find that the rabbits, which are fairly 
numerous, had been attacking the buttercup bulb:, of which I enclose a few 
half-eaten specimens. (1) Is not this unusal; (2) may it not be owing 
to the drought ; and (3) may it not be advantageous for next year’s crop of 
hay >—P. CLEMENTI-SMITH. 





A PROLIFIC MARRIAGE, 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘*‘ Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I seni you herewith a photograph of a pair of geese and part of their 
family. These geese are owned by Mr. Robert Dumbrel at Milton Street 
Farm, near Alfriston, and were part of a brood of four. This year the one 
goose laid no less than fifty-nine eggs. Of these forty-five were set under a 
hen in batches of five and six at a time, producing thirty-five geese, of which 
thirteen were killed for table a few days ago, and twenty-two are shown in 
the photograph, together with their parents. I venture to suggest that for one 
goose thisis a record achievement, and not easily to be beaten. —J AMES COSTER. 





